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Gleaming white beaches caressed by warm southern waters, 
sun and surf bathing under cloudless skies, deepsea fishing 
and your favorite aquatic sport. 

And thrilling bullfights, exciting Jai Alai games, horse 
racing . . . unforgettable days visiting ruins of ancient Indian 
empires. 

Everywhere modern hotels and splendid restaurants, and 
of course your Rotary Club. 

Vacationing in Mexico is so very inexpensive. 


Your Travel A gent will tell you. 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 
México, D. F. Av. Juarez 89 
New York 8 West Sist Street 
Chicago 333 North Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles 511 West Sixth Sc. 
San Antonio 518 W. Houston 





RIGHT NOW 


is the time to buy Oriental rugs— now, when you can more than 
double the value of your dollars, during Nahigian Brothers’ 


GREAT SPRING CLEARANCE 


' 
As is traditional during our spring 
sale, you'll find amazing reductions 
— not on a special group of rugs — 
but on every Oriental in our fine 
collection! 


MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS 


Type Size Regularly Sale 
Kerman 14.7 x10.2 $1,475.00 $§ 895.00 
Kerman 14.2 x10.2 2,250.00 1,395.00 
Kerman 18.4 x12.0 1,825.00 
Kerman 16.0 x11,2 1,595.00 
Kerman 7.8 x11.2 
Sarouk 18.6 x 9.2 2 
Sarouk 20.10x10.0 
Sarouk 17.4 x10.6 
Sarouk 24.4 x10.4 
Sarouk 20.0 x10.4 
Sarouk 22.6 x10.8 
Keshan 30.5 x19.3 
Ispahan 19. 6 x10.0 
Ispahan 6 
Ispahan 


rere m@ » 90-90-90 5 90 80 90 20 9080 
to % 


5. 850.00 


31.0 » 5 
Sparta 5,500.00 


1,175.00 
1,450.00 


Siswan 
Siswan 





Exceptionally fine modern 


MIHRIBANS 
12.0 x 9.0 


were $585.00 NOW $335.00 











ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS 


Type 


Sale 
Kerman J x 475. $ 895.00 


3,000.00 
"000. 00 1,125.00 
23. ‘0 x 8.0 4 50. 00 
16.9 x10.0 


20.10x10.0 
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Kerman 18. 4 x12 2. 0 3,750.00 


During this sale, your dollar buys 
MORE Oriental rug VALUE than 
it bought before the war! 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


We accept our usual responsibility for the 
quality and value of every Oriental rug 
sold during this event. ARRANGEMENTS 
CAN BE MADE FOR EXTENDED PAYMENTS 
IF YOU DESIRE. 


169 N. WABASH + CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


May, 1952 





MORE THAN DOUBLE 
YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


antique 


HAMADAN RUNNERS 


10.0x 2.6 were $165.00 


SALE $78.50 











OLD STYLE CHINESE 
Soft shades of blue, beige, rose and 
gray give these lovely rugs a serene 
beauty seldom found in rugs of 
today. 


Size Regularly Sale 
17.0 x11.6 $1,825.00 $1,075.00 
22.0 Y 250.00 1,175.00 
1,295.00 
1,075.00 

995.00 
595.00 
1,295.00 
1,065.00 
1,100.00 


x11.8 2,250.00 





DOUBLE YOUR MONEY'S WORTH! 
Fine antique Heriz Orientals 
rs 0x 6.0 

Were 
$395.00 tal Price $1975° 


Choose from the world’s largest 
and finest collection — nothing is 
held back! Every type, size, color! 
Many odd sizes. Also selected 
Aubussons. 


ANTIQUE SCATTER RUGS 
Type er 4 
Fereghan $ 375.00 
Kazak 
Belouch 

ur 
Bijar 
Senna 
Serebend 
Khorassan 
Sarouk 
Sarouk 
Shiraz 
Bijar 
Senna 
Baktiari 
Shiraz 
Ispahan 
Fereghan 
Kurd 


Sale 

$ 165.00 
195.00 
185.00 


375.00 
295.00 
250.00 
395.00 
450.00 
285.00 
485.00 


= 
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395.00 





MODERN KERMANS 
7.0 x 4.0 
were $395.00 to $550.00 


SALE $245.00 to $275.00 











ANTIQUE HALL & 
STAIR RUGS 








MORE THAN 
DOUBLE 


Antique 


HERIZ 
YOUR MONEY’S 1209.0 


worTH! Were $575.00 


NOW ONLY $275° 











All sizes approximate 
All rugs subject to prior sale 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


NAHIGIAN 
Wyenthe V4) 


KH KKM K MR KM MK KRM 


185.00 
Only Nahigian Brothers’ 62-year 
reputation for quality makes such 
values believable! 


SHIPMENTS ON APPROVAL 
If the rug you want is not listed, write 
or telephone collect! Please indicate 
color preferences, maximum-minimum 
sizes, antique or modern rugs. 


FRanklin 2-8800 











OVER HALF 
OF ALL 


P-RATEO 


THE BRUSH WITH THE STEEL BACK 


Write for Styles, Sizes and Prices Today! 


— eee 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH Co. | 
530 W. 22 STREET, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Send complete facts about Speed Sweep. 





Address 





State 


Zone. 


City. 


ia. 








‘Mexican Articles an Education’ 

Thinks C. R. Morrirt 

Architect 

Fort Myers, Florida 

Your articles on Mexico and Mexico 
City, when completed, will offer an edu- 
cation on Mexico few people 
have had the opportunity to acquire. 

In my opinion, THe Rorarian is more 
than Rotary’s official publication, for 
with its splendid articles, maps, other 
features, and world-wide 
sider it outstanding among 
zines—and I[ see a lot of them. 


such 


as 


scope I 


all 


con- 
maga- 


Let’s Use Four-Way Test 

Says Forp P. McCutstion, Rotarian 

General Contractor 

Rockwood, Tennessee 

In the symposium Should Prices Fol- 
low the Market? [THe Rotarian for Ap- 
ril] two contributors emphasized the 
value of using the Four-Way Test* in 
deciding many of these questions. I agree 
—as set forth in the following verses: 

The Four-Way Test is the 

All good Rotarians apply 


To test and try the dealings 
They have with the other guy 


measure 


They ask themselves the 
Is this the truth indeed, 

Or is deceit there lurking 
To cheat, and bruise, and bleed? 


question 


Is it fair to the other fellow? 
Just as fair as it is to me? 
Will it build goodwill and 
Or create an enemy? 


friendships? 


Will it make my home town better? 
Will it form the ties that bind? 
Will it write the name of Rotary 
With honor on the sands of time? 
Let’s use this Rotary 
Ye men of Rotary, 
That nations be drawn closer 
And all the world be free. 


measure, 


*1. Is it the 
concerned? 3 
better friendships? 4. 
to all concerned? 


truth? 2. Is it fair to all 
Will it build goodwill and 
Will it be beneficial 


Aids Intercountry Relations 

Believes WILLIAM J. BAKRow 

Philippine Association 

Manila, The Philippines 

I enjoyed tremendously the articles on 
The Philippines in THe Rotarian for 
January. The stories were both inter- 
esting and accurate, and I am sure went 
a long way toward improving Philip- 
pine-American relations 


Flags Further Fellow Feeling 
Believes H. M. Setzer, Physician 
President, Rotary Club 
Lahore, Pakistan 

We Rotarians of Lahore read with in- 
terest the account of the Rotary banner- 
collecting hobby of Walter E. Miller in 

THe Rotarian for November, 1951. We 

find that banners, or flags, help to 

further fellow feeling around the world. 
Small Clubs in big countries where 


the next Club is some 300 miles distant 
cherish mainly the international idea of 
the Rotary movement. Therefore such 
Clubs as ours are always happy to re- 
ceive flags from other Clubs anywhere 
in the world. 

Should you give us the enormous 
pleasure of a visit, you will dis- 
played on our tables in all our meetings 
all those flags we have received from 
other Clubs—and pointed out with 
much pride to guests and visiting Ro- 
tarians alike 

We have contacted many Clubs and 
have sent them our nice Club flag, but 
instances these Clubs—which 
toasted in a meeting before sending 
them a flag—have no flags of their own 
or do not care to exchange. 

Lahore Rotarians are proud of their 
flag collection, just as Rotarian Miller is 
proud of his! 


see 


in most 
we 


Pen Pal an Open Sesame 
For Dicky H. van Eys 
Daughter of Rotarian 
Hilversum, The Netherlands 

In Hobby Hitching Post in Tue Ro- 
rARIAN for February is related the story 
of the two butterfly collectors—ages 15 
and 70—who met through your pages. 
I have a story somewhat like that. 

I am the daughter of a Dutch 
tarian. Some 
ago I placed a small 
notice in the hobby 
column asking for pen 
friends in the United 
States. I got 34 an- 
One was from 
a lady in Perryton, 
Texas, who collected 
pencils and asked me 
to send her an adver- 
tising pencil from Hol- 
land. By coincidence, her name is Mrs. 
Haskel Holland. I sent her a pencil, and 
we continued to write 

Last year, when I learned that I 
would be able to visit the United States, 
I wrote Mrs. Holland and my other 
friends. She urged me to visit her and 
Mr. Holland. Since Mr. Holland is a Ro- 
tarian, my father knew I would be in 
good company. I was only too happy to 
accept this invitation. 

Then. I learned I could take only $25 
with me from my country—take it or 
leave it. Of course, I took it, telling my- 
self, “No visits to pen friends for you.” 
I put the whole idea of going to Texas 
out of my mind and wrote Mrs. Holland 
that I wouldn't be able to come. 

Her answer back by return 
mail, and in true Rotary spirit: “If you 
can't pay the fare, we will!” So at last 
I met the Hollands, their children and 
grandchildren, and Sue, the Hawaiian 
girl who was staying with them while 
going to school. [Continued on page 53] 
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FREE to 


EXECUTIVES! 


To Keep Prospects 
Reminded With 





New “‘Autopoint”’ 
“VINYLITE”’ 
BILLFOLDS 
Simulated Pin Seal 
lizard and Alligator Grains 


Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans” show- 
ing how “Autopoint” inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this 
booklet gives you 37 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful “‘Autopoint”’ Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business. 





How To Cut Your Firm's 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! 


let us show you how. Famous “Auto- 
point” Pencils for Organization use 
save pencil sharpening time, give you 
greater efficiency —can cut your pen- 
cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. 


No. 48 
“Autopoint” 
Better 
Pencil 











“Avutopoint” is a trademark of Autopoint Co., Chicago 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. R-5, Chicago 40, Ill. ! 


Send free, copy of booklet‘ “Your37 Sales Plans”, 
and catalog of “Autopoint” Business Gifts. 

0 Send money-saving facts and quantity es 
on “Autopoint” Pencils for Organization Use. 


Name 
Company__ 
Position__ 
Street Address 


City. Zone State 
O Check here to have representative call. 





FOR A LOT of fortunate people this is 
the month of the Palacio, the Centro, the 
Zécalo, outgo of the 
peso—and an unforgettable Rotary Con- 
vention in Mexico. It’s a New Zealand 
Rotarian who won't be there who says 
“You good people 


muy simpdtico, the 


fortunate. 
live within 
of the Conventions,” he 
“you frankly don’t know 
you are.” For him, for thousands 
him, and of course for the 6,000 or 
Rotary folks who will get to 
43d we're 
it across some 


they are 


who reasonable distance of 


most writes, 
how fortunate 
like 
more 
Rotary’s 
going to spread the story of 
20 pages of our July is- 
sue. Hope that will help some, Bill. 
IT’S FINE to have Dr back in 
pages again... and writing on a 
as timely as tulips. We'd guess it 
true that he 
quaintance with U.S.A 
other In teaching in them and 
writing about them he has naturally col- 


Johnson 
these 
topic 
to be has as broad an ac- 
colleges as any 


person. 


lected a good many 
One which pleases him a great deal came 
from the To this 
educator, Dr. Johnson had sent advance 
page latest 
about colleges, the describing that 
own think 


interesting letters. 
head of a university. 


proof of a from his book 


page 
institution. = 


man’s you 


been accurate as to facts and 


judgments,” the 


have just 


in your university chief 
replied, 
cially for the things you left out.’ 
of “the things he left 
his article 


“and I want to thank you espe 
Some 
into 


out” he put 


here. Your comments on it, 


as on any other item in these pages, are 


welcome as always 
NOW 
Late 


tell us you wanted it! 


British 


don't 


last year a Rotarian wrote 
has a 

he'd 
some- 
U.S.A. 
It’s not just any old 
but a 


us that he 
steam engine 
like to give 


body in the 


steam engine, 
and historic 
It's a 60-h.p 
Watt 
built in the 
& Watt 
Birming- 


rare 

one. 

James beam 
engine 
Boulton 
plant in 
1LSOU. 


Sure 


ham, and 

and still in good mechanical order. 
that some institution would prize it, we 
mu- 


they 


England, between 1797 


wrote around to historical 


and societies. 


eagerly 
seums 
were for this thought of them, they just 
on the ven- 


Grateful as 


could not any of them take 
machine. And so with a 
memory of the great Scot who, 
this and engines, put the 


erable salute 
to the 


with other 


psssssssssssst in this Power Age, we sad- 
ly closed the file. We cite this as just 
one of the alluring byways this job leads 
into and regret only that it turned out to 


be a cul-de-sac. 





OUR COVER? It is Clovelly. And 
what and where is Clovelly? Dust 
off your largest 
map of England. 
Put your 
on the extreme 
southwestern tip 
of it Move 
northeast up the 


“Rotarian 
finger 


about 55 
statute 
you 


coast 
English 
miles and 
come to a little dip called (in our 
atlas) Barnstaple or Bideford Bay. 
There on its south are is lovely 
Clovelly—a tiny fishing village of 
643 (or now? 
main street drops staircaselike 400 
feet to the pier near which 
Ardean Miller III took this 
color photo a year or so ago. Free- 
Guild pro- 


From there to 


more ) people. Its 


point 
lance Photographers 
vided us with it... . 
Cowley Manor (page 
a morning's drive, 


24) would be 


only wouldn't 


it?, and beautiful all the way? 











CONGRATULATIONS | to 


newsman Carroll Binder. 


Minneapolis 
The 
Freedom of 


article he 
Infor 
him a 


contributed to our 
last 


($200) in 


mation debate October won 


second prize the magazine 


category of a contest sponsored by Free 
f Val- 


waded through 6% 


doms Foundation, Incorporated, o 


ley Forge, Pa. Jury 


tons of speeches, scripts, and so on, and 


that 
its monumental work 


gave first prize to younger maga 


zine, Fortune, for 


USA—the Permanent Revolution. 


WE LIKE 


promised to say in our 


Stewart. We 
that 
Mexican 


you, Virginia 
March issue 
four of the 


we had borrowed 


paintings we reproduced therein from 
book, 45 
Artists. 


your splendid Contemporary 


Mexican We slipped—and cred- 
Stanford Uni- 
And you haven't peeped 


Thanks and good luck, 


ited only your publisher, 

Press. 
it at all 
Virginia! 


versity 
about 


CHANGING know. 
Some 500 friends fail to each month and 
back their copies thwarted, 
bent, denied fulfillment. Not this in 
in the month of May!—Ebs. 


addresses? Let us 
come 
merry 


THE ROTARIAN 





Avr OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


British-born Sir NorMAN 

ANGELL came to the U.S.A. at 

17, worked as a farm hand, 

then as a reporter. In 1897 

he returned to Britain, began 

writing on political and eco- 

nomic subjects, served in the 

Angell British Parliament, won the 

Nobel Peace Prize in 1933. His book The 

Great Illusion appeared in 20 languages. He 
was knighted in 1931 

No newcomer to these pages is WILL Dur 
ANT, author of The Story of 
Philosophy, a “best-seller” in 
the '20s. Holder of a Ph.D. de 
gree, he has taught philosophy 
at Columbia and the University 
of California. His most recent 
work is The Age of Faith. 

As many another newspa 
perman has done, W : 
BRANNON forsook reportorial chores for free- 
lancing. He has written many magazine arti- 
cles, two books, a motion-picture story. He 
is a resident of Chicago. 

Before her marriage, Calli- 
fornian RutH C. IKERMAN was 
a newspaper reporter. Since 
then she has free-lanced and 
travelled, covers some 30,000 
miles a year by car. A recent 
magazine article won her an 
award from the Freedoms 
Foundation. Her alma mater 
is the University of Redlands. 

Executive Officer of the British Ministry of 
Labor, W. E. (“B1rLL”) THOMaAs is a Gloucester, 
England, Rotarian and a District Representa 
tive of Rotary International. 

Head of a St. John, N. B., 

Canada, investment firm, s 
FRANK J. BRENNAN is Chairman 4 

of Rotary’s 1952 Convention ¥ y 
Committee. A graduate of Ot- = 

tawa University, he is an Of 
ficer of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire 

RoTARIAN GLENN STEWarT edits The K-V-P 
Philosopher of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vege- 
table Parchment Company, of which he is 
advertising director. . . . ANDRE J. TEISSEIRE, a 
building contractor, is a Past President of 
the Rotary Club of Vichy, France. . Emi 
ZuBrRYN is a free-lance writer whose head 
quarters are in Mexico City. 


Durant 


lkerman 


Brennan 
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Voila! Here Is Something New! 


A French Rotarian takes a penetrating look 


into an idea strange to Europeans but typical of the American scene. 


E who live in France under- 
stand good fellowship. We 
have a fine and an old tradi- 
tion of the gastronomic and 
other arts that enhance it. But 
when Americans talk with fervor 
of “the ideal of service as a basis 
of worthy enterprise,” w2 are puz- 
zled. Our individualistic minds 
understand it without enthusiasm, 
for the idea of “service” as Ameri- 
cans conceive it does not corre- 
spond to what it means to a Euro- 
pean 
To us the word has connotations 
surviving from its Latin origin in 
signifying duties of a vas- 
sal to his sovereign. But to Amer- 
icans it seems to mean being use- 
ful to society through one’s work 
while endeavoring to earn a live- 
lihood. And it is to America that 
we owe the Rotary aphorism, “He 
Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 
This transatlantic difference in 
semantics was observed by one of 


Servire 


our distinguished publicists, Lu- 
cien Romier. After visiting the 
United States he reported in Qui 
Sera le Maitre? (Who Shall Be the 
Master?) that he had “noticed 
nearly everywhere and in differ- 
ent trades a certain zeal of the man 
in his work, that which the Ameri- 
cans call the ‘taste for service.’ To 
serve: to be useful: a simple for- 
mula of training if one wishes, but 
it necessarily implies a moral con- 
cept. 7 

He declared further that “This 
predisposition bears a benefit 
which one scarcely Knows any 
longer in Europe: it is the aptitude 
and the will of each citizen to bet- 
ter in a practical way the lot of 
all.” And he concludes that “The 
economic masses of th: U.S.A. are 
very superior to the masses of oth- 


6 


By ANDRE J. TEISSEIRE 


Rotarian, Vichy, France 


er countries because the American 
masses receive an education so in- 
spiring in the two ideas of ‘service’ 
and ‘profit.’ 

In commenting on Henry Ford's 
My Life and Work, Victor Cambon 
tells how that great industrialist 
believed “profit must not be the 
point of departure but the result 
of services.” Ford affirmed with 
ardor that he owed his success to 
such principles channelled into 
“his aim to put within reach of all 
an element useful to all.” 

Such observations by French 
writers—and I could multiply 
them—leave no doubt that this in- 
terpretation of service has taken 
a deep hold in the United States. 
But it is not yet characteristic of 
my country. Here a technical mag- 
azine recently declared: 

“Whatever may be the interest 
in the campaigns led by the 
specialists, the manufacturers will 
never undertake to change their 
type of manufactured product if 
the great public is contented with 
it and continues to demand in a 
routine way the old models. The 
industrialist is neither a philan- 
thropist nor a fool and he would 
be very silly to take the trouble to 
better one of his products, if he is 
certain to sell easily his current 
models without modification and 
without the expense of study to 
produce a new type.” 

This quotation typifies, one must 
admit, the spirit of many Euro- 
pean merchants and industrialists. 
Seeking to earn with the slightest 
risk, they venture that someday 
they will find themselves disarmed 


ee EDITORIAL 


by competition always searching 
for the best. What a contrast to 
them was found in America by 
Hyacinthe Dubreuil. This self- 
schooled Frenchman worked sev- 
eral years in U.S.A. factories to 
study the Taylor efficiency sys- 
tems, and reported in Standards: 

“Nowhere else, it seems, has one 
taken more pains to satisfy the 
customer. To the expense of ad- 
vertising, one adds all expenses 
such as research that it is possible 
for a manufacturer to bear to make 
his product of the highest quality, 
thereby meeting competition not 
alone through advertising but by 
winning the favor of the customer 
through satisfaction.” 

In this social milieu Rotary 
came into being. And it is the 
matrix which gave form to its Vo- 
cational Service — particularly in 
buyer-seller, employer-employee, 
and world-trade relationships. The 
philosophy and the program, are 
epitomized in the phrases ‘‘Serv- 
ice above Self” and “He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best.” 

We Rotarians of France—and 
perhaps Rotarians everywhere — 
should give study to these things. 
Rotary’s aims are noble, but we 
should always remember that the 
“generating fact” of our movement 
is service-through-vocation. We 
are members of a Rotary Club be- 
cause we have been chosen to rep- 
resent our “classification.” Our 
lofty goals should not cause us to 
lose sight of the first more modest 
effort in and through our occupa- 
tions. It is made the more difficult 
but the more meritorious because 
it is a daily matter, and its glory 
tends to vanish when great and 
eloquent words turn our attention 
to the distant goals. 
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The photo is by Don. G. Meller, son 
of an Adelaide, Australia, Rotarian. 


Planting Time 


They said he worked too hard, now his sons were grown, 
And he quite agreed, but every tree and stone 

Upon his land was kin to him; he knew 

That days are heavy-shod when a man gets through 
With v4 chores of life, and then, he said, 

He had never learned to break an idle bread. 

The boys would talk of a seeder every Spring, 

But he would shake his head; a newfangled thing 
Could never know the rhythm or the worth 

Of a good hand planter thrust in singing earth, 

A good corn planter in a calloused 

With rhythm of breath and heartbeat, then the land 
Would fling green promise down a waiting field’ 
And he would watch and wait for tasselled yield. 
The sons would never know, but deep within 

He knew that man and earth are close akin, 


—A.mMa Rosison Hicsee 
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Worried about 


the Young People? 


Then take a fair look at the 


and ponder the suggest’ons offered. 


By WILL DURANT 


Philosopher and Author 


a and cynicism are 


the style in America right now. 
We've had Professor Kinsey’s sta- 
tistics on private morals. The bad 
odor of the gangster-politics com- 
bination revealed by the Kefauver 
Committee still hovers over us. 
And I hardly need remind anyone 
that war is a little more brutal 
than ever before 

Yet if we study history we shall 
find that we are not so morally 
bad as we may have thought and 
that lax morals of our age do not 
make it unique. Other periods of 
enormous vibrance and resilience 
and high-strung nervous develop- 
ment 
Augustus, or Lorenzo de Medici, 
even of the 13th Century 
also ages of loosened morality. The 


such as those of Pericles, of 
were 


basic reason is that as families 
move from the fields to the cities, 
the moral code designed for agri- 
cultural life is put to new strains 
On the farm, a man matured 
early in an economic sense. He 
learned to support himself just as 
well at 16 as you can at 60, so there 
was no economic reason for delay- 
ing marriage Premarital conti- 
nence and chastity were reason- 
able requirements in an agricul- 
tural civilization and could be 
enforced with fair success. In- 
fanticide, such as characterized 
the age of Augustus, and abortion, 
so common in Pericles’ time, were 
uncommon because large families 
were assets on the farm where 
children aged 5 started to earn 
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their keep. Divorce was frowned 
upon, of course, because a perma- 
nent form of marriage was needed 
to secure and maintain large fami- 
lies. 

But all these things changed 
when the Industrial Revolution 
came. As people flocked to cities, 
these economic supports for their 
agricultural code of morals were 
weakened. The old stabilization 
gave way to an unsettling condi- 
tion caused by a multiplicity of 
stimuli and contacts of urban life 

On the farm, if you walked a 
mile to see Lizzie, you would be 
seen by all your friends—but not 
so in the city. In the city you lived 
on money, not the food and goods 
you raised. Money and wealth 
brought leisure and opportunity to 
break down the old code. It is al- 
ways easier to resist temptation 
when your pockets are empty! 

Parental authority had been in 
dispensable on the farm to bring 
some sort of order into the savag- 
ery of ten children. But in the 
city the children pass from out of 
the home onto the street corner or 
into the theater, and there meet all 
kinds of forces that almost cancel 
out parental authority. The old 
brotherly discipline—where every 
brother knocked down every other 
brother enough to give him a good 
moral education—disappears in 
the city. Or likely as not, you 
don’t have a brother—or a sister. 

In the city, marriage is delayed 
—but not the old instincts in the 


world they live in 


human organism. They appear 
just as soon as they did on the 
farm, and, worse yet, the city is 
organized to stimulate the devel- 
opment of the sexual sense. With 
every handicap to marriage and to 
parenthood, but also every stimu- 
lus to sex, the old moral code is 
faced with forces almost impossi- 
ble to deal with. Families are re- 
duced and divorces increase as the 
old reasons for monogamy seem to 
diminish. 

Religion flourished on the farm. 
Why? First of all, because it’s 
tough to make things grow out of 
the earth and you need courage 
and hope and faith in some sort of 
divine management of this uni- 
verse. Subject to the whims of the 
sky, the wind, and the droughts, 
men prayed every day that Nature 
and God would help them. When 
you move to the city, you are sur- 
rounded by flagstones. You deal 
with machinery and with mathe- 
matics so often that at last you 
come to think of all things in 
terms of mechanisms and mathe- 
matics. So in the city, religion 
does not fare very well. And with 
wealth opening new temptations 
you resent the religion that con- 
demns you for yielding to them. 
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Thus within the past century we 
have seen the economic forces that 
supported the old Puritan code 
largely taken from us. Even the 
belief that the moral code is not 
the word of man but of God—the 
strongest support morality ever 
had—has been assailed by mate- 
ialism, agnosticism, and atheism. 
So the problem of morality today 
is to maintain the moral life de- 
spite the loss of old economic and 
religious support. 

The history of the Middle Ages 
offers an interesting parallel. Old 
Rome had been overrun in A.D 
476 by Germanic peoples, you will 
recall, and men went back to the 
farms because they were starving 
in the cities. With this re-ruraliza- 
tion, infanticide and abortion al- 
most disappeared as morality im- 
proved. Constantine had accepted 
Christianity in part because he felt 
the only way he could save civi- 
lization—which had lost the reli- 
gious basis of its morality in the 
death of old pagan deities—was 
through the new religious belief 

But about 1250, cities began to 
grow again. There were saints in 
May 
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illustration by A. H. Winkler 








































those days, but sinners too. Roger 
Bacon writing in 1280 lamented 
that “Far more sins reign in these 
days than in any past age; there is 
corruption, lechery, gluttony.” In 
the 13th and 14th Centuries Eu- 
rope had more bastards per thou- 
sand population, I am sure, than 
any country in Western civiliza- 
tion today. Pirenne, the greatest 
European historian of our times, 
in writing of the innumerable il- 
legitimate children of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, adds 


that they “only moderately scan- 
dalized an age accustomed to ex- 
treme license of morals.” 

Crime flourished beyond control 
in those days, with brigands on the 
roads and pickpockets in the cities. 
In London, people hardly dared go 
out after dark. “Merrie England 
in the 13th Century,” said Coulton, 
had “a proportion of manslaught- 
ers which would be considered 
scandalous in our times.” 

Bribery, too, was general. School- 
boys cheated by sending pies to 


their examiners, we read, which is 
a trick overlooked by gridiron 
heroes of our times. Witnesses 
could be bought to swear to any- 
thing. Edward the First of Eng- 
land had to dismiss most of his 
judges and ministers for political 
corruption. Perjury was so fre- 
quent in English courts that trial 
by combat was sometimes resorted 
to in hopes that God would identi- 
fy the liar. 

Reaction to all this came, of 
course. [Continued on page 47] 





Youth Faces Up 


Beauty? Brains? Energy? Health? What do 
you see in the young faces at the left? Rotarians 
in Oahu, Hawaii, see tomorrow in these and other 
youths for whom they stage Boys and Girls Week 
each year. This year the Week has been proclaimed 
by Rotary’s President, Frank E. Spain, for April 26- 
May 3, and in hundreds of communities in many 
parts of the world Rotary Clubs will spearhead 
plans. The suggested program includes special 
“Days,” such as Citizenship Day and Careers Day. 


| 


These photos of 1951 observances typify the Week 
to come—when Rotary Clubs again spotlight youth 


and see it facing up. 


Up and over goes a high jumper during the North Arlington, N. J. 


Club’s “Recreation Day. 


. String marionettes (right) featured the 


Stratford, Ont., Canada, Rotary Club’s Hobby Fair and Pet Show. 
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“Careers Day” in Concord, Mass., includes a visit to an insurance of- 
fice... . Here (right) in sports garb are some of the 400 Charleston, 
Miss., boys and girls who took part in the Club’s “Health Day.” 
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To Tip or Not to Tip? 


That is a question raised by more and more people in more and more 
places these days—and even in countries which prohibit tipping by 
law. How do Rotarians feel about it? To find out we asked these 
13... and present their replies as the debate-of-the-month.—Ebs. 
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Abolish All Tips 
Urges Karl Arvid Ohlsson 


Restaurant Owner 
Helsinki, Finland 


i BELIEVE that tipping belittles 
human worth, and I do not believe 
in the practice -at all if a man’s 
wages are right. In Finland, tip- 
ping is prohibited by law, and in 
its place we have a service charge 
added to the bills of restaurants, 
hotels, and the like. Even with 
this law, which works fairly well, 
people still tip. If the cost of a 
meal comes to 200 marks, the 20- 
mark service charge is added, and 
then—if service has been good— 
perhaps we leave one or two marks 
more 

Always, I feel, the tip should be 
in proportion to the service. Some- 
times, I suppose, this encourages 
better service in the future—de- 
pending, of course, upon the char- 
acter of the servant. I should like 
to see tipping universally abol- 
ished in hotels, restaurants, taxi- 
cabs, and such. I hope tipping will 
decrease—but I fear the worst. 


Tip Well Regardless 


Advises Vicente L. Faelnar 
Lawyer 

Cebu, The Philippines 

| PERSONALLY believe in tip- 
ping because it has always seemed 
to me to ensure better and prompt- 
er service. It is a very old cus- 
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tom, and in some places a person’s 
wages are determined by the 
amount he expects in tips. For 
that reason I never withhold a tip 
simply because service is slow or 
poor. It could mean a hardship 
to the servant. Neither do I feel 
that a man degrades himself by 
accepting a tip. In Rotary we ad- 
here to the principle that all hon- 
orable work has dignity. The 
method of payment should not 
hold a stigma. 

In The Philippines we tip bar- 
bers, taxicab drivers, and waiters 
in restaurants. In hotels we tip 
room boys and porters, but not the 
cooks—and we tip at the time of 
our leaving, rather than for each 
individual service. The tip is a dis- 
cretionary amount, usually about 
a peso a day if we have stayed a 
short period. 

As to the future of tipping, I 
feel sure it will not soon disappear. 
I do not favor its extension to 
other callings, but I would hold to 
the present practice. 


I Blame the Boss 
Says Wm. J. Chinworth 


Home-Appliance Retailer 
Warsaw, Ind. 


Maver I’m just an old-fash- 
ioned idealist, but my idea of tip- 
ping is that if employees were paid 
properly, then with the matter ex- 
plained to them, most would favor 
abolishing tips. I believe this be- 
cause self-respect is instinctive 
and because when you tip a person 
you imply he is not your equal. 

In Japan, where courtesy is a 
fine art and much more developed 
than in the Occident, this is recog- 
nized. At least I’m told it used to 
be the custom for tips to waiters, 
barbers, porters, and others to be 
enclosed in small envelopes for 
the purpose. Presenting “naked” 


money was an affront to their feel- 
ings. That’s a far cry from the 
brazen smirk of hat-check girls to 
wheedle a quarter or half dollar 
from you—money which usually 
goes to a concessionaire, who may 
pay as much as $20,000 a year for 
hijacking privileges in a metro- 
politan cafe. 

The simple truth of it all is that 
tipping has become big business 
—and principally because employ- 
ers who won't pay a decent wage 
have, in the words of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, found it “a beautiful 
way out” of their responsibility. 
Tipping costs Americans more 
than half a billion dollars a year 
(Department of Commerce figures 
were 598 million dollars in 194%) 
Isn’t it about time that the long- 
suffering public insist that bosses 
do something about it! 


Lllustrations by 
Ernest King 


So You’re Going to Mexico— 


‘Tips’ by Ernesto J. Aguilar 
Plate-Glass Distributor 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Yes, tipping is an old Mexican 


custom, too. People get accus- 
tomed to receiving tips for the 
service they give and their reason- 
ing often is that if you don’t tip, 
or tip adequately, then next time 
you don’t get the service. I don’t 
defend their logic—but then ours 
isn’t a perfectly logical world. 
Maybe in your own country it is 
all right to indulge in your own 
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pet idiosyncrasies about tipping— 
even to refrain altogether. But 
when you travel in another land, 
you are not just you the person 
You are your country in the eyes 
of those who serve you. They may 
never see you again, but what they 
think of your country is colored 
by the impressions you leave 

That’s why I take the liberty of 
calling attention of you Rotarians 
who will be ir Mexico for the 
1952 Convention to a few pointers 
which will not only make your 
stay pleasanter, but contribute to 
goodwill for your homeland—and 
Rotary! 

Remember, first of all, what ap- 
pears in Mexico to be a nickel or a 
dime has but a value of a ninth of 
a nickel or dime in the U.S.A. If 
you tip a barber, make it one peso 
Ten percent of the bill is custom 
ary in restaurants. If you take a 
taxicab, arrange in advance for the 
cost; it will include the equivalent 
of a tip, so the driver will not ex- 
pect another. If you drive your 
own car and park in the main busi 
ness district, it is customary to 
hire a ‘‘car watcher.” He is not a 
Government employee and his only 
income is from tips. For a short 
period, 25 to 30 centavos is suffi- 
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cient. For an entire morning 01 
afternoon, make it a peso 
Those are my “tips” to the trav 

eller in my country. We Mexican 
Rotarians are doing all we can to 
make your visit a happy one. But 
please do your part. Rotarians at 
the 1935 Convention left a splen- 
did impression with my country 

men—all except in this matter of 
tips. Some visitors leaned ovel 
backward, I fear, trying not to 
overtip out of a commendable de 

sire of “when in Rome do as the 
Romans do.” Well, the intention 
was good—but it does no harm, 
when in doubt in another land, to 
err slightly on the generous side! 
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A Challenge to Management 


Believes George E. Worster 
Cab-Company President 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


T wen is wrong, inherently 
so. It’s wrong because “nobody 
tips an equal.” I don’t like this 
servile aspect of it, and wish we 
could get away from it. But we 
can’t—not in the service groups in 
which it is established. So the 
best we can do is to control it, and 
here the challenge is to manage- 
ment. 

First of all, employees should 
be decently paid so they don't 
have to “crawl” to get extras to 
bring their income up to a living 
wage. Our policy is to pay cab 
drivers considerably above the 
prevailing rate. This makes for 
more self-respect on the driver's 
part, with tips becoming a pre- 
mium for better service and cour- 
tesy to the custumer—an objective 
as much to our company’s inter- 
ests as that of the driver 

A service charge of, say, 10 per- 
cent automatically added to the 
bill may work out satisfactorily in 
some businesses—restaurants, for 
example. If all monies so collected 
are pooled, then equitably distrib 
uted not only to waiters but to in- 
conspicuous help—in the kitchen, 
for example — the over-all effect 
may be good. But why not include 
that 10 percent in the charge made 
to the custome: and announce, 
‘No tips, please!” 

Where a service charge has been 
made and there’s evident eager- 
ness for a tip in addition, I think 
the patron shoulda ignore it (unless 
some very unusual service had 
been given beyond ordinary call 
of duty). In most such cases, the 
fault can be charged up to man- 
agement; it simply has not trained 
its employees well. That criticism 
also would apply generally in in- 
stances where the employee tries 
to strong-arm you into giving a 
large tip—for example, bringing 
back your change in half dollars 
after a service ordinarily bringing 
a quarter tp. 

Management pays for such blun- 
ders. An experience I had recently 
is typical. I gave a dinner party 
at a swank night club and tipped 
everyone who rendered even the 
slightest service, from the captain 


of waiters down to the hat-check 
girland the doorman. As we were 
leaving, a waiter who had not been 
assigned to our tables, but who had 
helped seat my guests, came to me 
and in front of my friends said, 
“Aren’t you going to take care of 
me too?” I haven't been back since! 


A 


Tips Supply Profit Motive 
Points Out William Winkler 


Fur Manufacturer 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


‘a 
| HE story is tcld of Lord X, who 
tipped a porter with a shilling 
When he received no appreciation, 
His Lordship said, “Don’t forget, 
my man, that shilling cost me a 
sovereign.” 

The porter looked at it again 
and replied, “Yes, sir, but it’s only 
worth a sixpence to me.” 

Thus we see that there is more 
to a tip than the face value of it 

I believe that the word “tip” 
originated in a London coffee 
house in Fleet Street frequented 
by Dr. Johnson and his associates. 
A bowl stood on the table and 
around it were the words “To in- 
sure promptitude.” But under oth- 
e> names, the custom goes further 
back. We know that Salome was 
not to be put off with a handful 
of silver! So I see no immediate 
prospect for the abolition of the 
tipping system 

There is no doubt that the profit 
motive does encourage good serv- 
ice. Surely it is right that a rail- 
way porter should receive some ad- 
ditional reward for carrying heavy 
luggage, and the traveller who car- 
ries his own should not share the 
cost. On the other hand, why tip 
a cab driver? His fare is accord- 
ing to the individual requirements 
of the passenger, and a high stand- 
ard of skill should be a prerequi- 
site of every driver plying for pub- 
lic hire. We who give tips should 
judge each case on its own merits. 
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A Reward, Not a Bribe 
Believes Hugh Grant Lezard 


Auctioneer 
Transvaal, South Africa 


Ox MY ARRIVAL in New York 
not long ago, a porter took my 
bag. But when I gave him 25 
cents—or “two bob’’—and an 
adequate tip in my country, he 
showed it around and made me 
feel a fool. 

This sort of behavior makes a 
bad impression. It convinces me 
that the custom of tipping is the 
reason service is so bad 

In South Africa a man is usu- 
ally paid a living wage without 
the necessity for tips. A “fair tip” 
when we dine out in a hotel is 10 
percent of the bill. Cab drivers 
receive 5 percent or less. When 
we are guests in a hotel, we do not 
tip for each individual service, but 
instead give the waiter about 10 
bob (or $1.40) at the end of the 
stay. We also tip the chamber- 
maid In our private clubs in 
South Africa we usually have no- 
tipping rules. 

But the vital difference in our 
customs of tipping and those in 
other places is that we don’t tip to 
get service; we tip when we've 
had service 


A ‘Down Under’ Viewpoint 


From J. Gordon Hislop 
Physician 
Perth, Australia 


Mosr Australians do not ap- 
prove tipping, I think, vet the cus- 
tom is firmly established here as 


elsewhere. Most of us regard it 
as an undignified method of pay- 
ment, as is shown by the fact that 
often it is done stealthily Fre- 
quently one sees patrons slipping 
the coin under a plate or into the 
hand of a waiter in a way that sug- 
gests they do not want their act 
to be noticed by others. I know 
that I feel more comfortable where 
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tipping is banned, as on air lines 
or in clubs. 

Tipping is also criticized in Aus- 
tralia on other grounds. Here tax- 
ation is so high that only a few 
can save money out of their in- 
comes. But persons receiving tips 
do not declare them as income and 
hence are not taxed on money so 
received. And that is inequitable, 
of course. 

In view of all this, some people 
think tipping will eventually wane 
in Australia. Bui I fear that tip- 
ping will be with us until human 
nature itself alters. Meanwhile, let 
us hope that more employees will 
themselves ban tips, as is the case 
on many air lines. 


It’s All So Confoozin’! 


Complains Fred DeArmond 
Author 
Springfield, Mo. 


Au RIGHT, all right! So tip- 
ping is here to stay. But let’s sta- 
bilize it before it puts us in the 
poorhouse. 

A man in Springfield, Illinois, 
entertained and the dinner bill 
came to $30. He tipped 10 percent 
and instead of a “Thank you!” got 
a dirty look. A Midwesterner 
didn’t tip a parking-lot attendant 
in Washington, D. C., and next 
time found a dent in his fender 
that “musta been there before, 
Mister.” A new housewife in a 
New York suburb got tough cuts 
from her butcher till she learned 
that he expected a tip—a custom 
that came in with rationing days. 
A Chicago businessman trying to 
line up reservations for a trip with 
his family to the West Coast says 
he found that a block of sleeping- 
car space for the return was being 
held up to peddle out for ““hono- 
rariums.” 

It’s all “tur’bly confoozin’,” as 
Li’l Abner would say—especially 
when one goes to another country. 
I noticed a recent newspaper item 
which said that when one is a 
house guest in Austria, he’s ex- 
pected to slip the maid a 5- or 
10-shilling note. In France one 
must tip ushers a‘ the theater and 
attendants at comfort stations. 

Ah, me! And when I was a 
youngblood, it was not uncommon 
to be tagged at the restaurant door 


by a breathless waiter. “Mister,” 
he would say, “here’s some money 
you forgot and left on the table.” 


Tipping Will Disappear 
Predicts G. E. Marden 


Shipowner and Financier 
Hong Kong 


Wi: IN THE ORIENT have the 
custom of cumsha. This practice 
is considered almost as a duty for 
those of relatively superior wealth 
or those who wish to be considered 
so. Cumsha is associated with the 
paved approaches to temples or 
monuments, where mendicants 
wait and receive small sums from 
all visitors. At certain seasons 
all children and servants receive 
cumsha, often in specially colored 
envelopes. The giving of “New 
Year's cumsha’’—one month's ex- 
tra pay—is now compulsory for 
Hong Kong employers of all kinds 

Of course, the custom can be- 
come embarrassing. An amusing 
story is told about the wife of a 
former Governor of Hong Kong 
She had expressed her concern to 
her “Number One boy” about the 
loss of the stone tortoises and 
water birds used as ornaments 
within her finger bowls. That eve- 
ning at dinner she observed the 
boy whispering to each of her lady 
guests. Horrified, she overheard 
his words: “Small turtles no be- 
long cumsha, Missee.” 

Of course, tipping is a far more 
universal custom. I resent the 
necessity of tipping a surly per- 
son, but my attitude changes on 
this subject from hour to hour— 
notably before and after a meal. 

If an employee receives a fair 
wage, I believe one should grade 
the size of a tip in accordance with 


the quality of service—say, from 
10 percent to double that amount 
I do not feel that the acceptance 
ofatipisdemeaning. Certain types 
of work are merely associated 
with very [Continued on page 49] 
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FP IS unthinkable that Rotary’s 
“fourth avenue of service” should 
be limited to a world fellowship of 
350,000 Rotarians in 83 countries. 
Since such a fellowship includes 
only a trifling percentage of the 
half billion business and _ profes- 
sional men in the world, it seems 
obvious that Rotary envisioned a 
far greater numerical objective 
This chat with Rotarians is in- 
tended to suggest a new approach 
which may hasten the growth of a 
more sizable world fellowship 
Rotary’s single Object is to “‘en- 
courage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enter- 
prise, and, in particular, to en- 
courage and foster” activities by 
Rotarians in four avenues of serv- 
ice. This Object not only makes 
“service” an obligation of all Ro- 
tarians, but by the use of the 
words 
directs how they shall serve 
It is important, therefore, that 
we first examine the exact mean- 
ing of the two words 
and “foster.” The 
states it as follows 


“encourage” and “foster” 


“encourage” 

dictionary 
‘Encourage”’ 
is to incite to action. “Foster” is 
to promote or advance by guid- 
ance—to promote the growth of 
These definitions indicate quite 
clearly that you cannot encourage 
You can only 
encourage and foster others 

Past President Percy Hodgson 
set forth a similar thought when 
he told the International Assem- 
bly in 1947 that “Rotarians must 


and foster yourself 
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A New Approach > 


to International Service 


By GUY GUNDAKER 


President, Rotary International, 1923-24 


charter member of Rotary 
Philadelphia, Pa., which was begun in 910. 


at all times extend the influence 
of Rotary far beyond the member- 
ship of Rotary.” 

Away back in 1915 Public-School 
Superintendent Phillips, of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, in his report 
as Chairman of his Club’s Commit- 
tee on Rotary Philosophy, estab- 
lished a very important Rotary 
distinction—namely, “that a Ro- 
tarian is not a representative of 
his craft in Rotary, but he is an 
ambassador of Rotary to his craft.” 
In this statement Rotarian Phil- 
lips anticipated a now long-accept- 
ed Rotary truth—namely, that a 
Rotarian cannot be an ambassador 
to his craft if he does not hold 
membership in his craft associa- 
tion. 

In the many national organiza- 
tions functioning today it would 
be very unusual to find one which 
has an “exclusive” activity, but 
Rotary undoubtedly has one. A 
careful study of organizations in 
America and elsewhere did not 
disclose a single one which had as 
an activity (1) the obligation of its 
members to belong to a national 
trade or professional association, 
(2) the obligation of its members 
to encourage and foster high ethi- 
cal standards in business and pro- 
fessions. Working for this exclu- 
sive activity, a Rotary Club has an 
ideal setup in that its members are 
selected on the basis of its classi- 
fication principle, thus providing 





in its membership a cross section 
of the business and professional 
life of each community. 

Rotary should utilize its unique 
preparedness by increasing its ac- 
tivities in craft associations* in its 
endeavor to aid the extension of 
a world fellowship. Such a pro- 
gram would also enable Rotary to 
extend its influence far beyond the 
membership of its organized Clubs. 

For many years in many coun- 
tries there have been trade and 
professional organizations custom- 
arily called craft associations. In 
the British Isles and elsewhere 
groups of those in the same line 
of endeavor were organized under 
the name of guilds (some of them 
predating the discovery of Amer- 
ica). In these craft organizations 
and guilds, composed of many 
members, there has always been a 
great potential army of workers 
for any worth-while object. 

Our problem is quite clear: How 
can we inspire more business and 
professional mer. to be active in a 
campaign leading to a more rapid 
numerical increase in the world 
fellowship sought in Rotary’s 
fourth avenue of service? 

Extension of this world fellow- 
ship can be achieved, one might 
say, in a retail way—or in a whole- 
sale way. Rotary has been doing 


* Rotary’s program for craft-association 
activities and aig Mees of “Written Stand- 
ards of Correct Practices” is detailed in 
Paper o. 512, available free on request 
from Rotary International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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a fine job in a retail way through 
the efforts of the individual Ro- 
tarian in International Service, 
but in this confused world of today 
Rotary must speed up its activities 
through collective, concerted ac- 
tion. Where can Rotary find a 
new speedway to mass action? 
One natural approach is found 
in the constantly increasing travel 
across national boundaries and 
overseas. There are many more 
thousands of travellers today than 
in the past and among these trav- 
ellers are.many Rotarians. Trav- 
elling today is not merely sight- 
seeing. It is more purposeful. 
Conditions in the wor'd today 
necessitate more frequent contacts 
among people of different lands. 
There is no gainsaying the fact 
that sight-seeing tourists often 
establish friendly relations among 
peoples, but unfortunately it can- 
not occur when tourists make un- 
fortunate, inept remarks and crit- 
icisms concerning the country in 
which they are visiting: its man- 


ners, laws, customs, hospitality, 
food and hotels, conveniences, 
transportation facilities, stores, 
etc. It is also true that friendly 
relations are hardly likely when 
sight-seeing tourists brag about 
the greatness and superiority of 
everything in the countries from 
which they come. 

The first planned activity for 
Rotary travellers is to bring those 
in the same line of endeavor to- 
gether for a common purpose. This 
occurs when Rotarians attend the 
regular weekly meetings of Ro- 
tary Clubs and contact Rotarians 
in the same classification or visit 
fellow craftsmen with whom they 
do business, or when they attend 
gatherings of men from all parts 
of the world for international in- 
dustrial, economic, or government- 
al conferences. All these meetings 
will aid the advance of a world 
fellowship through the friendly re- 
lations established by those in the 
same Rotary classification. 

In recent years many interna- 


tional friendships have been estab- 
lished among Rotarians from coun- 
tries scattered all over the world 
who were members of delegations 
at the United Nations Charter 
meeting, the Havana meeting 
which drafted a Charter for Inter- 
national Trade Relations of the 
United Nations, the Security 
Council of the United Nations, and 
during the meetings of committees 
of the United Nations dealing with 
economic and social matters. While 
these meetings established friend- 
ships among Rotarians, they un- 
fortunately did not bring together 
many men who were in the same 
line of endeavor. 

The mecca o1 opportunity for 
the extension of a world fellow- 
ship can best be found in the meet- 
ings held by international associa- 
tions (such as international craft 
associations, international cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of 
trade, international industrial con- 
ferences, exporters and importers 
conventions, etc.). Also in the 
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i HERE is a lot more to the 
average service club of business 
and professional men than back- 
slapping and first-naming. 

A club I know about took in a 
man whose business was selling 
used cars. One of the written 
tenets of the club is its insistence 
on high ethical standards in its 
members’ business and personal 
conduct. The new member de- 
termined to apply this rule to his 
own affairs as closely as possible. 
His standards were already high, 
he knew, or he would not have 
been invited to become a mem- 
ber. But perhaps they could be 
made even higher. 

With his used cars this man 
gave written guaranties as to 
performance, and he could not 
improve much there. He knew, 
however, that his men were 
following the not uncommon prac- 
tice of turning back the speed- 
ometer, especially in the case of 
rather old cars, or of late models 
that had been driven more than 
average. 

One day he called his mechan- 
ics and salesmen together. “Boys,” 








No Turning Back! 


How one man cleaned up his vocational corner. 


he said, “from now on there will 
be no more turning back the 
speedometers. We won't kid the 
customers a single mile.” 
The salesmen were aghast. 
“But, Boss, everybody turns 
back the speedometer! We'll be 
out of business in six months.” 
“Well,” he replied, “if that’s 
the way it goes, I'll join you then 
in hunting for a job. But from 
now on, we’re leaving the speed- 
ometers just as they come in.” 
He was prudent enough, how- 
ever, to make capital of this 
decision. His ads said: “We 
guarantee mileage to be exactly 
what you see, unless there has 
been a speedometer failure un- 
known to us.” His salesmen built 
this fact into their selling talk. 
Public reaction was exactly 
the opposite of what the sales- 
men had feared. Buyers reasoned: 
“If this fellow won’t kid us on 
mileage, he surely won’t on more 
important things like the engine 
and transmission.” His sales went 
up. 
Other dealers were forced to 
adopt the same policy. They had 


previously viewed each other 
with suspicion and distrust. Be- 
fore long they got together into 
a little association and set up a 
firm code of ethics that included 
showing actual 
mileage. They gained the respect 
of their fellow citizens, and buy- 
ers of cars bought with increased 
confidence. As one satisfied cus- 


sign ‘Let the buyer beware. 


speedometer 


tomer said, “They took down the 

All this because one man swept 
out his own corner and kept it 
clean. 

* * * 

A Rotary story? It is, and the 
supporting facts deserve to be 
known. The Club is Lansing, 
Michigan. The Rotarian used- 
car dealer is Malcolm H. Milks 
—now serving as president of the 
Lansing Chamber of Commerce! 

—Glenn Stewart 
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Mad Ida, the Miracle Maid 


By KEITH MONROE 


Vee TOO—as the ads say— 
can own a “thinking machine’— 
or may soon be able to. A recent 
development has so reduced the 
size and cost of “electronic 
brains” that they are now within 
reach of almost every big com- 
pany, factory, university, and 
laboratory. 

One of these new “dwarf ro- 
bots,” weighing only 200 pounds 
and costing about $30,000, is do- 
ing work (for the U. S. Navy) 
comparable to that of giant cal- 
culators that fill a whole building. 

Called a “magnetic drum dig- 
ital differential analyzer,” the 
machine is known as Mad Ida for 
short. It is only five feet long by 
18 inches wide, so it can easily 
be lugged from one laboratory 
or factory to another. It can 
even be carried in a plane to help 
pilot the ship, check up on per- 
formance, and think out instan- 
taneous answers to complex 
problems of navigation or gun- 
nery. In test-flight work it can 
decide how to deal with emer- 
gencies such as high winds and 
lack of fuel. In design problems 
it is invaluable: when an aircraft 
company was bogged down in 
trying to compute the effects of 
hypothetical wind pressure on a 
rubber diaphragm, the electric 
brain produced the answer in 
seven minutes. Any human math- 
ematician would have needed ap- 
proximately a year to untangle 
the intricate problem. 

Mad Ida seems capable of run- 
ning most of a factory by her- 
self, if she is fitted with a me- 
chanical arm or two. She can do 
many of the jobs now done by 
technicians and supervisors. She 
can pick up information from 
punched cards or rolls of paper 
or magnetic tape—then use that 
information in adjusting machin- 
ery. She can evaluate data, base 
her decisions on it, and correlate 
the most complicated sets of 
thermostats. stokers, control 
valves, and instrument panels. 

The nerve center of this new 
robot is a whirring metal drum 
which can’ store up 10,000 num- 
bers by magnetic recording. Its 
greatest innovation is its sim- 
plicity. The giant calculators 
use 18,000 vacuum tubes, but 
Mad Ida needs less than 100. 
Work which requires more than 
100 computing circuits in other 
machines is done on a single cir- 
cuit in Mad Ida. 

Nevertheless, this small com- 
puter is actually better than the 
big ones in many respects. It 
will add 100,000 digits a second, 
which isn’t easy for some of the 


biggest machines. It can solve 
higher calculus differential equa- 
tions. It types 12 columns of 
results simultaneously, or plots 
its results in ink on graphs. 

Furthermore, Mad Ida geis 
more precise results than the 
giant calculators. They usually 
give answers to three decimal 
places, but she is accurate to 
1/100,000,000. Nor does she take 
such a long time to instruct. 
“Once you get the data in some 
of the largest machines, they do 
a larger stack of work faster,” an 
engineer says. “But it takes an 
enormous amount of time to 
code the data and feed it into 
them. Mad Ida needs but an 
hour.” 

Financed by the U. S. Navy 
and built by Northrop Aircraft, 
Mad Ida is in Stevens Institute 
of Technology, at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, where she is working on 
a special naval research project. 
More of these diminutive steel 
brains are now being built and 
are spreading througn the U. S. 

They are already a factor in 
pushing both military and civil- 
lan production to new heights, 
because they can free workers 
from routine jobs and thus add 
the equivalent of many thou- 
sands of men and women to our 
manpower pool. In the near fu- 
ture they are likely to be put to 
work making long-range weather 
forecasts, searching vast medical 
data to find clues for curing dis- 
eases, giving aptitude tests to 
job seekers. Factories with 
dwarf robots may be able to pro- 
duce goods so cheaply that pur- 
chasing power will be markedlv 
increased. With the advent of 
portable, inexpensive  calcula- 
tors, the Age of Thinking Ma- 
chines may have dawned at last. 
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Mad Ida, the trim thinking ma- 
chine, resembles an office desk. 


meetings of international organi- 
zations concerned with world prob- 
lems (such as meetings dealing 
with eleemosynary objectives: Boy 
Scouts, YMCA’s, societies for med- 
ical and scientific research, etc.). 
Then again in the meetings of 
committees and commissions ap- 
pointed and conferences held un- 
der Government direction which 
include many Rotarians, and final- 
ly in the meetings which are com- 
posed solely of Rotarians (such as 
international Conventions with 
their numerous vocational craft 
assemblies; international District 
Conferences; Regional Confer- 
ences held in the British Isles, Pa- 
cific area, etc.; the International 
Assembly of incoming officers; 
and the many enjoyable informal 
meetings of Rotarians aboard 
steamships all over the world). 

In the past the many contacts 
made by Rotarians with members 
of their crafts in countries outside 
of their own have been rather cas- 
ual, but in the future Rotarians 
must utilize these contacts in a 
planned extension of a world fel- 
lowship. Three steps are suggested 
that will aid Rotarian craftsmen 
in the advancement of a world fel- 
lowship. 


Tue first step is to enlist every 
Rotarian to become Rotary’s am- 
bassador toward speeding up a 
world fellowship. Naturally, the 
national craft associations afford 
the Rotarian the greatest oppor- 
tunity for contacts with large 
groups of fellow craftsmen to aid 
the advancement of a world fel- 
lowship. Rotarians holding mem- 
bership in the craft associations 
corresponding with their classifi- 
cation in Rotary must participate 
actively in the national meetings 
of their craft and proceed to widen 
their friendships with other Ro- 
tarian members of the craft and 
with those who are non-Rotarians. 
This first step will quicken the 
growth of fellowship in a national 
setting. Since all progress pro- 
ceeds from the near to the remote, 
it is easy to foresee the next step. 

The second step is to lead or 
support fellow craftsmen in ex- 
tending fellowship from a national 
craft association in one country to 
a similar association in another 
country. In considering world 
travel, we [Continued on page 50) 
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The Cal ofthe Srcampuhonadle 


Some acute reflections on an urgent universal need: 


clearer human communications. 








By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


Distinguished British Author and Economist 








aad generation is the most 


educated, the most sophisticated, 
that has ever existed. It is heir 
to the learning of the ages. It has 
more books, newspapers, schools, 
universities, theaters, churches, 
teachers, philosophers, philoso- 
phies, more means of dissemi- 
nating knowledge and ideas, than 
any previous to it 

Yet the generation thus en- 
dowed stands in greater peril than 
mankind has ever stood of utterly 
destroying itself by its own inven- 
tions, or, as the only available al- 
ternative, of submitting to a world 
tyranny which would extinguish 
the freedoms and values untold 
millions have struggled through- 
out history to make secure 

How comes it that so much 
learning has failed to give us suffi 
cient understanding to make sure 
even of survival? 

We stand or the edge of anni- 
hilation because one half of the 
world believes it must fight for a 
human liberation which the other 
half regards as an_ intolerable 
bondage. There is passionate dis- 
agreement as to what is meant by 
such words as democracy, free- 
dom, and justice, as well as by 
such words as oppression and im- 
perialism. In part it is a difference 
of values, a difference which can 
be made compatible with peace 
only if each learns to respect the 
preferences of the cther. But each 
side is convinced that the thou- 


“We stand on the edge oj annihilation.” 
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sands on the other side are de- 
ceived by a lying propaganda— 
this conviction itself implying that 
millions can be led astray by falla- 
cies and confusions which can put 
the whole world in peril. We can- 
not arrive at agreement because 
the very words we use—in what- 
ever language—do not mean to 
one side what they do to another. 

It is at this juncture, when our 
actual physical survival may de- 
pend upon greater clarity of 
thought and precision of meaning, 
that there arises in the Western 
world a new Cult of the Incompre- 
hensible; of the confused and in- 
coherent, alike in poetry, drama, 
painting. sculpture, in all the arts 
which in some measure shape the 
intellectual and emotional habits 
of men [he clarity, realism, and 
disciplined coherence of thought 


—_—— 
—_— 
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—without which the public cannot 
judge the policies of a democracy 
—are qualities that rin directly 
counter to some of the strongest 
tendencies of our generation. A 
novelist has only te write a book 
in which whole pages are filled 
with an incoherent jumble of 
farm-yard words (“a dictionary 
with the diarrhea,” as someone de- 
scribed it) for it to be accepted by 
certain critics as a great work of 
literature. Other books are written 
to discuss what it means—the net 
result being that the meaning is 
less clear than ever. No one knows 
what the original book did mean, 
if anything. A committee of con- 
temporary poets awards an impor- 
tant prize for poems of which this 
is a sample: 

one tanka entitled shadow 

babao, or the hawk’s wing 

of no fortune and with a name to come 
Is downright iniquity said J. Adams 

at 35 instead of 12.65 

Another great master of this 
school (his books have gone into 
edition after edition) gives us 
page after page of prose as fol- 
lows: 

Eins within a space and a weary 
wide space it wast, are wohned a 
Mookse. The onesomeness wast all! to 
lonely, archunsit-like, broadly oval and 
a Mooksi he would a walking go (My 
hood! cries Anthony Romeao) So , , 
Having flabelled his eyes, pilleoled his 
mostrils, vacticanated his ears. . . . 

Still another authority of the 
same school gives us this: 

Nearly all of it to be as a wife has a 


/llustrations by 
John Norment 
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Threats and "No Trespassing” signs had 
failed to stop fishermen who were bother- 


ing a farmer | know. 


The unwanted vis- 


itors had ignored all notices, had left the 
Property strewn with papers and bottles, 


and had even started fires. 


Finally my 


friend took down all his other signs and 
put this one up: “Hope you catch your 
limit before one of the bulls in this field 


catches you.” 


since, 


He hasn't been troubled 


—Bob Deurbrouck, Great Falls, Mont. 
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There's a touch of vanity in most of us. 
| know a photographer who legitimately 
trades on it to even up his inventory. For 
their finished prints he gives his custom- 
ers a choice of papers. One is a smooth 


but hard-to-work surface called 


"silk." 


The other is a rough but effective con- 
cealer of facial flaws originally named 


“canvas. 


Orders for silk far outnum- 


bered those for the other—until the pho- 
tographer changed the name canvas to 


“tapestry.” 


Then the ratio of orders was 


completely reversed. 


—tielen Shepherdson, Glendale, Calif 


Curiosity, the man at our corner news- 
stand knows, is a strong spring of human 


action. 
he buries his nose in the paper. 


As each new edition comes out, 
While 


other news dealers shout the headlines, 
customers buy out this man's supply to 
see what could be so interesting. One 
morning, after an explosion in a near-by 
town, | found the news dealer thus deeply 


engrossed in his merchandise. 
tures, Mike?" | asked. 
replied, turning toward me. 


“Any pic- 
"Don't know," he 
Only then 


did | notice he is blind. 


Let's have your story 
department, a $10 


($5 


if 


—E. L. Britt, Westport, Conn. 


If it's used in this 
check will be sent you 
it's from ancther publication).—E€ds. 








cow. All of it to be as a wife has a cow, 
all of it to be as a wife has a cow, a 
love story. As to be all of it as to be as 
a wife has a cow. . 

Da capo covering a large part of 
the page. 

Analagous tendencies in 
torial art and sculpture arose some 
half century since and have now 
numberless devotees. A story told 
recently of an experience in a 
metropolitan museum is quite 
credible. A group of worshipers 
had gathered about a design of 
angles and circles, and were deep- 
ly moved by its “symbolism.” But 
a guide had to explain that that 
Was not a picture. It was a venti- 
lator 

It is no new experience that 
learning and sophistication should 
degenerate into meaninglessness, 
and become the enemy of under- 
standing. It happened to certain 
schoolmen and theologians of the 
Middle Ages. The schoolmen of all 
creeds have usually been men of 
vast erudition, an erudition often 
used for the purpose of generating 
and justifying doctrinal passions 
like those which gave us holy 
wars, inquisitions, and the feroci- 
ties of revolutionary terrors. The 
system and doctrine which dicta- 
tors have imposed on half the 
world were the work of exceeding- 
ly learned men. 

Indeed it may be said that any 
doctrine which is to capture the 
mass mind and render it fanatical 
and passionate should be largely 
mcomprehensible. If it is incom- 
prehensible, it can never be 
proved wrong. Some hundreds of 
books have been written’ by 
learned men about Marx in the 
effort, presumably, to explain 
what Marx really meant or what 
he did not mean. The net result 
of most of the books has been to 
make the confusion even greater. 

It is certain that the exceed- 
ingly shrewd propagandists of the 
Kremlin have realized the value 
of confusion and incomprehensi- 
bility in the purposes which they 
have set before themselves. It has 
enabled them to take words of 
great emotional content—‘‘democ- 
racy,” “freedom,” “peace’’—and to 
use the emotions provoked by 
these words to destroy the very 
things which the words originally 
meant. Men are hypnotized by this 
confusion so that sudden and com- 


pic- 


plete reversals of meaning become 
a commonplace. The victims see 
nothing incongruous in calling a 
system in which the people are 
denied all right of control “The 
People’s Republic,” nor in terming 
those who resist aggression “war 
mongers,” nor in accusing those 
who are threatened by the most 
aggressive and imperialist nation 
in history of being “imperialists.” 

We miss the point when we as- 
sume that the millions of simple 
folk who reveal this capacity to 
see white as black and black as 
white are guilty of simple false- 
hood or hypocrisy. The frighten- 
ing thing is that they are sincere 
—which indicates the ease with 
which the human judgment can 
be distorted, and men made color 
blind and fact blind. To make lan- 
guage meaningless is to play 
tricks not merely with words but 
with our minds, so that we too 
may become in some measure fact 
blind, blind it may be to an abyss 
beneath our feet. 

It is true that the human mind 
is by nature irrational, ill disci- 
plined, subject to confusion. This 
is precisely the fact which consti- 
tutes the gravest danger now con- 
fronting all human civilization. 
In such a situation the first obli- 
gation of all those who have con- 
cern with the public—the writer, 
the poet, the dramatist, the artist 
—is to mitigate the obscurity by 
clarity, to help toward human un- 
derstanding; not to add to the con- 
fusion by himself being confused 
and incoherent. To do this is to 
become a pander to the less wor- 
thy forces of the human spirit; to 
make still more powerful the 
forces which may so easily destroy 
our very vulnerable civilization. 


“We cannot arrive at agreement be- 
cause words we use do not mean to 
one side what they do to another.” 
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Doctors’ Doctor 


So they call Andy Hall, 


who fights the big fight 


from his small town. 


\ regimen I adopt shall be for the benefit of my 
patients according to my ability. 

When young Dr. Andy Hail subscribed to those 
words of Hippocrates just before he hung out his 
shingle in Mount Vernon, Illinois, in 1890, he could 
not know that the regimen he was adopting would 
soon send him tramping nine miles through bitter 
cold snow to do a mastoidectomy in a farm kitchen, 
that it would send him to Cuba to fight yellow fever, 
or that it would send him down Main Street in pur- 
suit of a bank robber. 

It was in 1913 that that last-named, nonmedical in- 
cident took place. From his office window Dr. Hall 
saw a holdup man emerge from the bank across the 
street, his pockets stuffed with cash and a pistol in 
his hand. Seizing his Spanish-American War pistol, 
the Doctor cranked up his car, chased the robber to 
the outskirts of town, disarmed him, and held him at 
bay until the sheriff arrived. 

That is just one page from the thousands Dr. Andy 
Hall has covered with an astonishing record of serv- 
ice since he set up shop in Mount Vernon 62 years 
ago—this against the advice of the town’s leading 
physicians 

“T like it here and I’m going to stay,” he told them. 

Just send me your scalawags and deadbeats.”’ 

The scalawags came, but they had friends and 
relatives. By 1897 the popular young doctor was 
elected Mayor. 

3ut he didn’t hold the job long. The Spanish- 
American War broke out and Dr. Andy called for 
volunteers, signing his own name at the top of the 
list. The experience he gained in fighting dysen- 
tery, malaria, and typhoid fever was a great help to 

him when he returned in 1901 to 

settle down 
But one thing deeply disturbed 
him—the high infant-mortality rate, 
which he attriputed to insanitary 
midwives. He announced he would 
take any maternity case, regardless of the hour and 
whether or not he got paid. Then he bought the first 
horseless carriage in the county to make calls in the 
country. Sometimes, as he stopped to fix something 
or let a frightened horse pass, he wondered whether 
it was worth it. But the infant-mortality rate dropped 
sharply, and since then he has delivered more than 

3,500 babies. 

In 1929 the Illinois State Medical Society, in an 
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“Say ahhh!” At 87, Rotarian Hall is still at it, peering here into the 
interior of one of his 3,500 babies, while another “opens up” too. 


unprecedented action, asked the Governor to appoint 
Dr. Andy Hall as director of public health. The 
State’s health was then in a deplorable condition 
He accepted the appointment and quickly began set- 
ting things right. He was especially alarmed at the 
incidence of blindness among infants, the result of 
gonorrhea. Dr. Andy knew that introducing silver 
nitrate into the eyes of infants at birth would pre- 
vent blindness. By making more than 500 speeches, 
he got a law enacted to require silver-nitrate treat- 
ments. Today thousands of Illinois citizens can see 
because of Dr. Andy. 

In 1933 he returned to the Mount Vernon office he 
shared with his son Dr. Marshall Hall. Two other 
sons are now physicians—one in St. Louis, Missouri, 
the other a United States Air Corps brigadier gen- 
eral and flight surgeon. 

In World War II Dr. Andy was too old to serve in 
the Army, but he urged his fellow doctors in Mount 
Vernon to go, promising to take care of their pa- 
tients. He kept that promise, working the heaviest 
schedule of his life at age 77—and still finding time 
for war-bond drives and the Selective Service Board. 

In 1946 Mount Vernon recognized Dr. Hall as its 
first citizen and the Illinois State Medical Society 
called him the State’s outstanding family doctor. And 
the American Medical Association awarded him its 
1950 gold medal for community service as the “Most 
Outstanding General Practitioner of the Year.” 

All these plaudits Dr. Andy has taken in detached 
good cheer. Service is an old habit to Rotarian Andy 
Hall. For at age 87 he still keeps regular office hours. 
His attitude toward life is largely summed up in his 
definition of a gentleman: “A man that’s clean inside 
and outside; who neither looks up to the rich nor 
down to the poor; who can lose without squealing 
and win without bragging; who is considerate to 
women, children, and old people; who is too brave 
to lie, too generous to cheat, and too sensible to loaf; 
who takes his share of this world’s goods and lets 
others have theirs.” 

—W. T. BRANNON 
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Previewing Rotary’s imminent Convention in Mexico 


a“ place is Mexico City — 


which everyone there calls just 
plain “Mexico.” The time is very 
soon now—the last Sunday eve- 
ning of May. Gathered together 


By FRANK J. BRENNAN 


Chairman, 1952 Convention Committee 


Rotarian, St. John, N. B., Canada 


down, it is my happy privilege to 
say, “It is all set!” 

Even before the first session, 
the delegates and their families 
will discover, as I have, the warm, 


and of North America know what 
to expect from this highly articu- 
late lawyer from Alabama, a stu- 
dent of history and mankind. 
Now, I need not remind you of 


are thousands of Rotary folks from friendly, unstinting coéperative- Mexico City’s sights nor your urge 
lands around the earth. On the ness of our hosts. By the time each to see them and to shop. Monday 
speaker’s platform sit, side by delegate has registered, affixed his afternoon is free for such forays. 


side, two Presidents. One is the 
President of this ancient yet mod- 
ern land—Miguel Aleman. The 
other is the world President of 
350,000 Rotarians—Frank E 
Spain, of Alabama, U.S.A 

Near these men stands at crisp 
attention the special Guard of 
Honor. A military band fills the 
air with stirring marches. Then 
the august, hymnlike melody of 
Mexico’s national anthem 
out, bringing to its feet the great 


rings 


assemblage 


name badge, and greeted old and 
new amigos at the Rotary House 
of Friendship in the beautiful 
Hotel del Prado, he will have an 
inkling of the great experience 
ahead. 

The fiesta spirit, the friend- 
ships newly forming, the remark- 
program of entertainment 
which Clemente Serna Martinez 
previewed for you in the Decem- 
ber issue of this Magazine — all 
these will complement the basical- 
ly serious purposes of the meeting. 


able 


It is this more fundamental side 


The young folks will enjoy a tea 
dance at this time. And that eve- 
ning you can rest your weary feet 
and at the same time hear an out- 
standing musical program per- 
formed by the National Symphony 
Orchestra. 

For the sake of convenience in 
languages, the third plenary ses- 
sion, on Tuesday morning, May 27, 
will be divided into two groups, 
each discussing the same subjects 
though with different speakers 
and in different languages 

In the English section the main 


O fatherland 
Way your temples be crowned with the of the Convention—the program address will be delivered by Grove 
olive wreath of speakers—that I want to de- Patterson, editor-in-chief of the 
By the divine Archangel of Peace scribe for vou Toledo, Ohio, Blade. Rotarian Pat- 
What higher aspiration could It will be at 10 A.M. on Monday, terson has been a newsman for 


mark the first plenary session of 
the 43d Annual Convention of Ro- 
tarv International? 

It is toward this great moment 
—so close upon us—that your 
Convention Committee, our Mexi- 
can hosts, and many other people 
have been working for more than 
Now, as the days narrow 


a year 





Vay 26, that we shall meet in our 
second plenary session. The Gov- 
ernor of Mexico’s Federal District, 
Fernando Casas Aleman, will ex- 
tend a hearty bienvenido—wel- 
come—to the Conventioners, as 
will Gregorio Garza F lores, Gover- 
nor of Rotary District 106, and 
Carlos Sanchez Mejorada, Presi- 


‘dent of the Rotary Club of Mexico 


City. Responses will be made in 
three languages—English, Span- 
ish, and French. Then will come 
the principal feature of the morn- 
ing—the main address by Presi- 
dent Frank E. Spain. Those who 
have heard President Frank dur- 
ing his tour of Europe’s byways 


A FOUR-SERVICES FEATURE =” 


Sites of Convention activity: (At left) 
Mexico’s Palace of Fine Arts. ... (Right) 
Centro Deportivo Chapultepec, a club. 


more than he has trav- 
elled widely in Europe, Asia, and 
South America, and is a past pres- 
ident of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 

Following this address the Con- 
vention will hear provocative ten- 
minute speeches, geared to Ro- 
avenues of service. 
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Carl E. Bolte, a Past International 
Director and a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Kansas City, M‘ssouri, 
will speak on Community Service. 
As businessman, industrialist, and 
public servant, he knows his sub- 
ject 

Speaking on Vocational Service 
will be Webb Follin, of Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee, a veteran worker 
in his field of education; he is a 
past president and athletic com- 
missioner of the Mid-South Asso- 
ciation of Private Schools 

Addressing ihe group on Inter- 
national Serv‘ce will be a Rotarian 
whose business interests dot the 
world map. He is G. E. Marden, 
a Director of Rotary International, 
who lives in Hong Kong—a ship- 
owner, financier, and merchant 

These talks will catapult the 
group into the next phase of the 
program—an open discussion from 
the floor. With opinions and prob- 
lems from around the earth, you 
can bet it will be fruitful 


a 
| HE ladies who attend this ses- 
sion may have to hurry. For Tues- 
day afternoon their schedule calls 
for a garden varty on the flower- 
ful grounds of the Churubusco 
Country Club. Rounding out this 
busy day will be a spectacular pro- 
gram called a Folklore Fiesta. For 
many months now costumers have 
been busy sewing up flamboyant 
garb; dancers—dozens of them— 
have been rehearsing their quick 
and subtle steps. They come from 
every part of this very varied land. 
And their program will bring you 
generous samples of song and 
dance traditional in each rich re- 
gion of the republic. Explaining 
each number will be a running 
narrative 

Now, most ot us at one time or 
another have crossed paths with a 
Rotary Foundation Fellow — one 
of those fine young people we are 
enabling to study in other lands. 
Well, at the fourth plenary ses- 
sion, on Wednesday morning, May 
28, comes a lively discussion from 
four of those Fellows—in two lan- 
guages. But don’t worry: even if 
your Spanish is fuzzy, you'll be 
able to follow the give-and-take, 
for this Rotary Foundation dis- 
cussion will have a skiiled bilin- 
gual moderator—Past Rotary In- 
ternational President I. B. Sutton, 
of Tampico, Mexico. 
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Also at this session the Conven- 
tion has some highly important 
work to do: there will be nomina- 
tions for Treasurer of Rotary In- 
ternational and reports from the 
Secretary and Treasurer. Then the 
Council on Legislation will make 
its report, and delegates will take 
action on its recommendations 

Topping the Wednesday pro- 
gram will be another extraordi- 
nary musical evening. Mexico's 
most famed composers will be on 
hand to play their own melodies 
for Rotary guests. No one will 
want to miss this tuneful evening. 

Then at 10 A.M. on the morning 
of Thursday, May 29, delegates 
will convene for the final session 
to hear an address by Alberto 
Lleras. This distinguished former 
President of Colombia is Direc- 
tor General of the Pan American 
Union and Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States 
With President Frank Spain pre- 
siding, the Convention will salute 
the Host Club Executive Commit- 
tee. This Committee is delivering 
a magnificent job. 

The Election Arrangements 
Committee will give its report and 
delegates will vote. The new Presi- 
dent and other officers will take 
their bows. After a brief introduc- 
tion of their families, we shall hear 
the important messages from the 
outgoing and incoming Presidents. 
This will close the Convention’s 
last plenary session—but not the 
activities 

For, departing from tradition, 
the President’s Ball becomes the 
send-off fillip to this important 
week. This social event signifies 
further the friendliness and hospi- 
tality of official Mexico, since the 
Ball will be presented by the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico in honor of 
Frank and Margaret Spain. In 
three great ballrooms of the hand- 
some private club Centro Depor- 
tivo Chapultepec, the ladies and 
gentlemen of Rotary will enjoy the 
festive spirit. Music, gay cos- 
tumes and dances, an aquatic 
ballet-—and finally the all-hands- 
joined singing of Auld Lang Syne. 
Thus, with hospitality graciously 
given and warmly received, will 
end the program of this Rotary 
event extraordinary, truly a fiesta 
of friendship that will have drawn 
the bonds of our fine world-wide 
organization closer than ever. 
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I, HUNDREDS of homes up and 
down North America, 
their families are poring over road 
maps, writing to hotels and tourist 


Rotarians and 


courts, making lists of things to pack 
or buy—and otherwise planning “our 
big trip” to Mexico City for Rotary’s 
Convention May 25-29 

While Rotary 
folks will be flying, sailing, or riding 
Pullman seats to the great foregather- 
ing, these families are going to drive 
Together they will form one of the 


hundreds of other 


largest rubber-tired migrations ever to 
funnel down to the Mexican capital 
Naturally, everyone wants this mass 
movement to be easy and trouble free 
To make it as nearly so as possible, 
many groups are coéperating—among 
them the Rotary Clubs of Mexico, the 
Clubs along the Rio Grande, the Mex 
ican Government, Rotary’s Convention 
Committee, and, more directly, its Con 
Committee 
This is a last-minute message from that 


vention Transportation 
last-named Committee to all who will 
drive. it is based on a firsthand sur- 
vey of motor arrangements we have 
just completed 

Assuming that we have confirmed 
your hotel reservations in Mexico City 
(and don't set out unless we 
check your preparations against the 


have), 
following lists. 


Your Home Check List 

1. Before leaving your home drive 
way make certain you have reserva- 
tions for all your overnight housing 
from the Mexican border to the cap- 
ital city. This is of first importance 
If we have not already done so, your 
Transportation Committee will send 
you a list of hotels and motor courts 


* Address of this Committee, which is 
the clearinghouse for all matters of Con 
vention transportation and hotel reserva 
tions for North American Rotarians, is 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 


22 
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along the highway--on your request. 
It may be best to send each hotel a 
deposit of $3 for a single room and $5 
for a double. 

2. Get highway maps and routings 
from your local automobile club or by 
writing the Pemex Travel Club, Ave- 
nida Juarez 89, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Or you may write to Pemex, 2107 San 
Bernardo Street, Laredo, Texas, or to 
Pemex, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, El Paso, Texas. 

3. You'll need a smallpox vaccina- 
tion and a certificate showing your re- 
action—not just for yourself, but for 
every member of your party. These 
vaccination certificates are required 
for your return to the U.S.A. side of 
the border by U. S. health authorities; 
such records are a routine require- 
ment for all persons entering the 
U. S. Vaccinations must not be more 
than three years old. (The Trans- 
portation Committee provides forms at 
the time your Mexico City hotel res- 
ervations are confirmed—or on _ re- 
quest.) 

4. Make sure you have proper docu 
ments for each member of your party. 
Every traveller over 15 needs a tourist 
You can get one from the near- 
est office of the Mexican Consulate. 


card, 


You could get these cards at the Mexi- 
can Immigration Office at the border— 
but remember that many another Con- 
ventionbound traveller may be there 
ahead of you. 
that card ahead of time. 

Citizens of the United States need 
some documentary proof of citizenship 
—a birth certificate, a voter's card, nat- 
uralization papers, a passport, or af- 
fidavit of birth. 

If you are a Canadian, you need both 
a Mexican tourist card and a valid 
Canadian passport. 

A citizen of any other country needs 
a passport, a Mexican visa, a Mexican 


It saves delay to have 


fFroR the hundreds of U. S. and 

Canadian families that will mo- 
tor to Rotary’s Convention in Mex- 
ico City this month, here are last- 
minute facts assembled by the 
1952 Rotary International Conven- 
tion Transportation Committee.* 
They are based on a firsthand 
survey by Andrew E. Vaughan, Jr., 
the Chairman of that Committee. 











tourist card (or entry permit), and a 
U.S.A. reéntry permit. 

5. Check your car documents. You 
will need your title of ownership, reg- 
istration certificate, or bill of sale. If 
you are using someone else's car, or 
your firm’s car, you should carry a 
notarized statement of permission to 
use it. You will also need your driver's 
license. 

Naturally, you should be sure your 
car is in tiptop condition and the tires 
good. Many of Mexico's highways run 
through very mountainous country. 
There are many fine service stations 
along the highways, but there are 
stretches without them. 

Last of all—but still important—put 
that Rotary Convention automobile 
sticker (see cut) provided by this Com- 
mittee on your window. Many a Ro- 
tarian along the way will want to rec- 
ognize you—which brings us to 


Your Hospitality Check List 

1. Take your Official Directory with 
you. Along your route Clubs are eager 
for your “make-up” visit. Dozens of 
them are planning special Convention 
welcomes for you. 

You will also encounter along the 
way in Texas, offices called Highway 
Travel Information Bureaus—at El 
Paso, Wichita Falls, Dennison, Texar- 
kana, Orange, Waskon, and Laredo. 
The personnel there will make your 
troubles theirs—if you have any. 


THE ROTARIAN 


Narrow bridge 





















If you look at your highway map, 
you'll see five main gateways along the 
Rio Grande—and there’s a Rotary Club 
on either end of each. Reading from 
west to east, the ten 


Clubs are El Paso and —16O ¢ 
i S é El] Paso 2 ot EN 






Ciudad Juarez, Eagle 
Pass and Piedras Ne- 
gras, Laredo and Nue- 





*, ao / 
vo Laredo, McAllen & conve 
Spent 


and Reynosa, and 
These 
Clubs are planning to put themselves 


Brownsville and Matamoros 


wholly at your service during the great 


lve 


crossing. Space does not permit 
giving the plans of each of these “hos- 
pitality teams.” Suffice to mention 
some typical of all; please understand 
that other Clubs are also coéperating. 

Take, for example, Eagle Pass, Texas, 
Rotarians there have a special Assist- 
ance Committee and are working with 
Rotarians in neighboring Piedras Ne- 
gras on it. Together they have trav- 
elled as far south as Sabinas, Monclova, 
Saltillo, and Torreon to make sure 


their plans dovetail with those of 
neighboring Clubs. If you go through 
Eagle Pass, you'll find a “Friendship 
House” on Main Street across from the 


post office. Someone will be on duty 
in the Friendship House to help you 
through the Rotary rush. They sug 
gest you even use their facilities for 
your mail Any letters forwarded to 
you in care of the Eagle Pass Rotary 
Club (P. O. Box 217) will be waiting 


for you there 





se plans are typical of others the 
ength of that wide Rio Grande. McAIl- 
len has made special arrangements 
th its Chamber of Commerce In 
totary House of Friend- 
ship is in the Hotel Paso del Norte. 
2. But there are more Clubs than 
In the 


Lower Rio Grande Valley you'll see 


just those right on the border 


that you can make up attendance on 
any weekday at such Clubs as Mission, 
Edinburg, Raymondville, Donna, Wes- 
aco, Mercedes, La Feria, Harlingen, 


San Benito, and Port Isabel 


{ typical Chamber of Commerce (below) on the U. S.-Mexican border awaits Rotary visitors.... 
(Below right) An auto stops at a Mexican Customs House. ... (Right) A hotel patio in Saltillo. 
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Likewise, the Rotary Clubs along 
your route in Mexico offer you planned 
hospitality. As you drive into Mon- 
terrey, for example, you will see a 
huge Rotary sign stretched across the 
highway. Ahead of you lies the new 
industrial city of 340,000 Monterrey 
citizens and, beyond, the great moun- 
tain-filled horizon. There, alongside 
the Pan American Highway, you will 
see tables, chairs, and a welcoming 
party of Monterrey Rotarians. They 
will offer you refreshments and the 
hospitality of their city. 

These activities in Mexico's third- 
largest city give you an idea of what to 
expect in other spots: Victoria, Mante, 
Tamazunchale, Valles, Saltillo, Chihua- 
hua, and others. 

Rotarians there wi'l be happy to 
help you with hotel reservations along 
the route. In fact, when you write for 
your roadside reservations, it’s sug- 
gested that you send a copy of your 
letter to the local Rotary Club to make 
sure. 


But back to the road and to... 


Your Border Check List 

1. At your port of entry, obtain auto 
insurance valid in Mexico. Chances 
are your own insurance does not cover 
trips abroad. It is most important to 
have coverage for property damage 
and public liability. Fortunately, it is 
easy to purchase this coverage at a 
daily rate on the border. 

2. Get an automobile permit from 
the Mexican customs office. 

3. Register with U. S. customs such 
articles as cameras, binoculars, furs, 
radios, and the like made outside the 
U.S.A. This precaution will save you 
trouble when you return. 

4. Leave firearms at home, since 
Mexican law requires a permit for 
them—obtained in advance. The same 
caution holds for dogs and cats. What 
with health inspections, inoculations, 
and the fact that few hotels permit 
them, pets are better off at home. 

5. It’s wise to buy enough Mexican 


: (right) Gendreau 





currency to last until you reach Mexico 
City. The rate is now 8.60 pescs to the 
U. S. dollar. 

6. Allow at least two hours for your 
border clearance. 

So much for the border list. 

Finally, your Committee offers 
these 


Tips on Travel in Mexico 

We suggest that you choose your 
dining places carefully and take it easy 
in the high altitude. During your first 
day or two in the capital, avoid strenu- 
ous activity, rest often, eat and drink 
moderately. 

Eat regularity and well at good hotels 
and restaurants. Tap water in hotels 
is not for drinking purposes; pitchers 
of water are usually placed in rooms 
for drinking. Good bottled water and 
soft drinks are available everywhere 
It is also preferable to avoid uncooked 
vegetables, unpeeled fruits, and un- 
boiled milk. 

For additional information, see the 
American Automobile 
booklet Mexico by Motor or another 
good booklet, Mexico—Hints for Your 
Motor Trip, which you can get by 
writing the Pemex Travel Club, at any 
of the three addresses previously men- 
tioned. And your Convention Trans- 
portation Committee has also prepared 
a pamphlet. 


Association 


You are heading for glorious adven- 
tures in motoring and in friendship— 
and because Rotary is what it is you 
will find helpful hands and wide smiles 
all along the way. See you there! 
And meanwhile, happy highways! 


Rotariar 
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Kally at the Manet 


In ten days together on an English estate 


a - 


is ELT 


Pies 


these young people of 16 countries 


proved true heirs to the spirit of Rotary. 


Stately Cowley Manor, as seen from its grounds, is 
decked for the rally with 16 flags along the terrace. 


Sawin you ever wondered how your son or 


daughter would behave on a trip to another coun- 
try? Would he make new friendships easily? Could 
she cope with strange tongues and customs? 

We Rotarians here in England’s western Midlands 


honey-colored stone built in the 18th Century by the 
Earl of Cowley, the Manor gave us rooms for read- 
ing, for assemblies, for sports, for music. Even the 
much maligned English climate did its part: we had 
flawless sunshine for each of the ten busy days. 


have the answer for you. Basing it on a delightful To give our charming guests a broader view of our 
experience we had not long ago in entertaining 40 land, we took them in a motor caravan to Stratford- 
sons and daughters of Rotarians from 16 lands, we upon-Avon, where they saw The Tempest. We 
say, “You have no worries.” The twoscore youths showed them the Cathedral at Wells and the Abbeys 
and maidens who came to visit us showed themselves at Tewkesbury and Bath. We introduced them to 
rightful heirs to Rotary’s spirit of fellowship and distinguished Britons: the Dean of Gloucester, who 
International Service. Some of us felt, too, that they guided them through the Gloucester Cathedral; the 
could even teach the statesmen of the world a bit Reverend Canon R. R. Martin, who showed them 
about how to achieve understanding and goodwill. over Oxford; and the President of RIBI, Stamp W. 
Those of us who helped to shape this International Wortley, who paid them a visit just as they them- 
Youth Rally for our Rotary District (Number 10) selves visited Rotarians in several Clubs. 
sensed success from the first moment. Standing on Yet the most impressive speech I heard during the 
the terrace of the vast manor which was to be our Rally was one given at our alfresco farewell party. 
Rally headquarters, v atched the young people Each of our young guests had entertained the group 
arrive. Instantly they became friends. They snapped with some little “act” or talk. Then young Antonio 
mounted a chair and in four 


pictures of each other on the ample grounds; they Pasqualino, of Sicily, 
l success of the whole project. 


explored the lily pond and swimming pool. Over- 
looking the Cotswold Hills, Cowley Manor proved Said Antonio: 
the perfect setting \ fine Georgian structure of W. E. (“Brut 


ords summed up ths 


“T love you 
) THOMAS 


Visiting Gloucester Cath 


dral, the voung people are 
guided by the Dean of Glou 
cester, who points out archi 
tectural interests from the 
Norman nave to the 
the 15th Century pinnacle 


top of 
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In Bath the visitors gather around the famous antiquities that 
give the city its name—the Roman baths discovered in 1775 
and since then unearthed. Two members (at right) of the 


party test the “bath water”—which is heated by natural springs. 


Between trips, this pretty visitor basks 


on the Manor terrace in the July sun. 


On a wooded Cotswold hillside, the sons and daughters of Rotarians of 
16 lands enjoy a picnic. ... They rest (at left) on the 1,000-year-old lawn 
of Oxford University; the Reverend Canon Martin points out the sights. 
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Author of Campus versus Classroom 
and a dozen other books, Dr. John- 
son long taught English at Vassar, 
Syracuse “U,” and Union College; is 
now back in his native V ermont, writ- 
ing. Early in his career a New York 
newspaperman and book editor, he 
also once edited Judge magazine. 


: im RE ARE some 1,600 under- 


graduate colleges in the United 
States. Having visited more than 
150 of them, to teach or lecture or 
take part in discussions, I can tes- 
tify that from Vermont to Louisi- 
ana to Oregon the land is gener- 
ously supplied with good ones of 
many sorts which quietly and un- 
pretentiously deliver all that any 
student has a right to ask. I can 
also attest that scattered among 
them are some bad ones—bad at 
least for those students who are 
unfortunate enough to attend 
them during their years of “bad- 
ness.” For please remember that 
any college is not a thing of brick 
and stone, but is made of human 
material and is never static. Or if 
it never changes, there is some- 
thing very serious the matter with 
it. 

If my glimpses of those widely 
varied schools can aid you as you 
discuss with Junior and Sis where 
they should enroll next Autumn, 
I gladly share them, hoping to 
make you more searching in your 
own inquiries. 

First, however, let me 
gratulate you that Junior is still 


con- 
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Burges Johnson on: 


Whot Coblego, 


Fou Your Son ov Daughter 7 


around the house and in a position 
to make college plans. A year ago 
it appeared he would be going 
straight from high school to Bar- 
racks I instead of to English I. 
However, Uncle Sam had other 
ideas. Viewing colleges as train- 
ing grounds for sorely needed 
leaders, he passed a law that vir- 
tually assures Junior of a chance 
to at least one year of college. De- 
pending thereafter on the boy’s 
record, the courses he chooses, and 
conditions in his draft board, he 
can conceivably march through 
his next three years to a degree 
At any rate the threatened rever- 
sion of colleges and universities to 
their all-girl (plus military) status 
of World War II hasn’t come 
about—yet. 

So I can discuss with practical 
purpose the goodness and badness 
of colleges, admitting that I find 
the latter quality far easier to de- 
fine and prove, while goodness is 
more elusive and indefinable. But 
I offer you this definition: A good 
college is one which in this pres- 
ent day succeeds in sending out 
into the world a high percentage 
of men and women who have 
learned how to make the most of 
themselves in body, mind, and 
spirit; who have gained some idea 
of the breadth and depth of hu- 
man knowledge and an eagerness 
to seek further; who have learned 
to make friends and adjust them- 
selves to community life, giving 
to it at least as much as they take; 
who have learned to go to sources 
for their facts and base their judg- 
ments on honest reasons rather 
than on emotion too easily aroused. 

A large order? Maybe so, but 
there are many colleges which 
succeed in doing just that in a 


high percentage of their annual 
output; and there are those which 
fail pitiably to dc so. 

The colleges themselves ac- 

knowledge that some are good and 
some are bad, for they form re- 
gional associations to encourage 
high standards, and send out com- 
mittees to investigate any college 
which applies for recognition. 
There are certain routine ques- 
tions they ask: Has the college 
adequate fuads? Has it an ade- 
quate library? Has it enough 
teachers? How many of them have 
«dvanced degrees? How many of 
its students are admitted to grad- 
uate schools and how do they ac- 
quit themselves there? 
JA COLLEGE may be able to 
give the right answers to each of 
these questions and yet continue 
to send out too many students who 
are not “educated” to a level the 
world has every right to demand. 
They may still write illiterate let- 
ters, they may continue to nurse 
childish superstitions and preju- 
dices, they may be illat ease among 
scholarly people, and they may be 
neither clear speakers nor clear 
thinkers. College has merely pro- 
longed their immaturity for four 
years. 

Such a committee of inquiry 
may learn, for instance, that a 
college has enough income from 
one source and another to put up 
buildings, pay teachers, and fur- 
nish classrooms, laboratories, stu- 
dios, and dormitories in generous 
fashion. Yet more devoted teach- 
ing and eager learning may be 
found often where actual poverty 
exists. 

I remember a visit to a very 
young State college in the West at 
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a time when opponents in the leg- 
islature had succeeded in holding 
up its regular appropriation. 
There was a tragic shortage of 
everything, except students and 
teachers; they were all there. If 
the college died on its feet, the 
students, who had come from little 
cow towns and mining camps and 
remote ranches, would have to go 
home. But the teachers voted to 
go ahead without their pay, and 
the merchants voted to give them 
credit. I have never seen greater 
esprit, more effective teaching, or 


more wholehearted work and play 
on any campus. Many an under- 
graduate has acquired less in the 
way of an education at Johns Hop- 
kins or Harvard or Chicago than 
the majority of those students ac- 
quired there at that time. 

No teacher of physics ever sent 
out a better-trained lot of young 
physicists than did Lord Kelvin 
during his teaching years at a col- 
lege in Scotland where poverty 
was obvious on every hand. Many 
students came to his class hungry, 
and their teacher was forced to 
construct his meager apparatus 
out of any materials he happened 
to find. 

Two small colleges in the deep 
South come to mind as I write. 
They are in sections where the 
land is poor and so are the folks. 
Yet I have seen and felt in those 
two colleges that same loyalty 
binding teachers and students 
together in a close comradeship, 
holding good teachers there 
though higher salaries beckoned 
elsewhere. As for the students, I 
gained an impression that lack of 
off-campus diversions made them 
more dependent upon their own 
unexplored resources. When they 
graduated after four years, they 
were mature-minded, effective, 
and well educated. No, it is not 
endowment which makes a college 
good nor poverty which makes it 
bad. 

It is easy for a visiting commit- 
tee to count the number of teach- 
ers having advanced degrees, but 
far more important to discover 
where those degrees were con- 
ferred, and for what. I know an 
efficient dean who secured his 
doctorate of philosophy by a 
98 


un ey wre 


HM as 


treatise on the training of high- 
school janitors, and a professor 
whose doctorate was earned by a 
thesis on the marriage rate of 
widowers in his State. 

It is easy, too, to ask the ratio 
between teachers and students, 
and learn that there are only eight 
or ten students per teacher. This 
is remarkable as an average and 
promises much, but in that same 
college there may be classrooms 
containing 50 boys and girls who 
are most in need of individual 
treatment from a friendly teacher; 
and at the same time other classes 
of only two or three or four 
mature-minded students, least in 
need of intimate guidance, who 
meet as a “seminar.” To put it 
in another way, Professor Jones, 
famous for his books and speeches 
and inventiois, may teach a total 
of 30 students a year, while young 
Instructor Brown, who is finding 
his way through a textbook and is 
shy in the presence of his classes, 
may face a grand total of 200 un- 
certain youngsters and be expect- 
ed to schedule personal confer- 
ences with each. Yet the average 
still remains true—one teacher to 
every eight or ten students. 

It is easy to learn the total num- 
ber of books in a college library 
and whether there are enough to 
go around. But it is harder to learn 
if they do go around. The library 
is the heart of the college, and the 
librarian may sense perhaps more 
surely than anyone else the edu- 
cational pulse beat of the whole 
place. It is within his power to 
regulate to some extent the tempo 
of that pulse. I have been through 
more than one college library 
where I felt as though I were visit- 
ing some sort of penal institution, 
so somber was it, and so policed, 
with restraints more important 
than liberties. 

Accreditation cannot possibly 
prove the goodness of a college, 
and certainly not “partial accredi- 
tation.” Nor does skillful ballyhoo 
from the publicity office prove 
anything. Nor do winning teams, 
nor the age of an institution, nor 
its size. A student can be just as 
lonely in-a small school as in a 
large one if he does not “make” a 
fraternity, or lacks qualities which 
make for popularity; and he can 
learn the littleness of the place is 
spiritual as well as physical. 


Yet the directors of a good small 
or middle-sized college can more 
easily see that he is treated as an 
individual, and not part of an “av- 
erage”; that his talents have a 
chance for recognition; above all, 
that he has easy access to friendly 
advisors. One dean of a small 
college heard this assertion and 
jeered at it as sheer sentimental- 
ity. “We do not nurse our students 
here,” he said; “they must make 
their own decisions and pay for 
their own mistakes, facing reali- 
ties as they must do in life.” He 
was talking too glibly; the campus 
is not a slice of life, but a training 
field for life. That dean soon 
proved himself to be nothing but 
a dehumanized mixture of re- 
corder, statistician, and _ police 
magistrate, and for the good of the 
college soon lost his job, but he 
stayed long enough to do a vast 
deal of harm. 

In sharp contrast I know of a 
very large undergraduate colleze 
where a faculty “committee of the 
whole” met fortnightly to pool the 
names of any students who 
seemed to need more individual 
attention, and then saw that it was 
provided. 

Lincoln Steffens long ago said 
to me that since students on a 
campus so easily adopt fashions 
and fads, such as the wearing of 
sweat shirts to classes or the grow- 
ing of beards, they could just as 
easily start a fashion of lively in- 
tellectual discussion. I have 
visited colleges where they do just 
that without self-consciousness; 
and others where they do not, but 
jeer the intellectual life out of 
existence. 


Axy sort of college, however dis- 
tinguished, is materially no more 
than this: a place where the facil- 
ities for acquiring an education 
are conveniently assembled — a 
reasonable number of books and 
chemicals and dynamos and slide 
rules and pianos and pictures and 
eager teachers and space for 
games. But whether the college is 
good or bad depends upon whether 
or not these things exist in an at- 
mosphere conducive to study and 
reflection and lively controversy 
and self-disciplined emotion and 
hearty laughter. 

“Atmosphere” is the only term 
I can [Continued on page 55] 
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THE BIRD MEN OF 
MEXICO 


The daring voladores 


continue an old rite 


begun in Aztec days. 





ENTURIES before the invention of the fly- 
ing trapeze, Mexico’s Totonac Indians 

were dazzled by voladores, or “fliers,” 
whose aerial feats were part of their religion. 
Though pagan belief has passed, the voladores 
still perform, as at least some Rotarians may 
see during pre- or post-Convention trips in 
Mexico in May. 

The ancient ceremony starts with the selec- 
tion of a tall tree, which is felled, stripped, and 
hoisted into place. Then, after the crowds have 
gathered, the dancers—dressed like the sun- 
bird Guacamaya—begin their ritual. Four men 
(though now sometimes more), who represent 
the four cardinal points of the compass, climb 
up to the dizzying top of the tree. There they 
perch on a small platform and wind ropes 
around their ankles. Then the bird men lower 
themselves head first, each rotating around the 
pole 13 times on their way to earth—or a total 
of 52 revolutions, symbolic of the 52-year cen- 
tury in the Aztec calendar. The photos were 
taken in the market town of Huauchinango, in Hanging by their ankles, the voladores flap their cos- 
mountainous Puebla State. tume wings and descend as they circle post 13 times. 


—EMIL ZUBRYN 


The bird men (far 
left) climb their vine- 
twined post. Then they 
perch upon the nest- 
sized platform, attach 
ropes to their ankles. 

. (Above) They be- 
gin their circular de- 
scent... . (At right) 
Awed boys engage in 
volador hero-worship. 
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Your Town Is My Town 


Some family-tested tips 


on making the most of motoring. 


“ 


... we browse 
through the 
‘phone book.” 


“W 
HY, yes, we did go right 


through Centerville—but I don’t 
remember this Camellia Park you 
talk about.” 

Time and again friends have 
said something like that to me af- 
ter automobile trips across the 
country. They seem to think of 
towns as just so many dots to 
reach and pass on the road map. 
What they are missing! 

What fascinating opportunity 
lies in every strange town on the 
route of an automobile vacation! 
What chances for curbstone stu- 
dies of history, geography, eco- 
nomics, and just plain human na- 
ture at its best and worst! 

I'll tell you what my family 
does. We “adopt” the towns we 
We make your town our 
town. We look upon it as our “al 
ternate home tewn It’s a stunt 
that has rewarded us richly—and 
here is how it works: 

The first thing we do on arriving 
is to browse quickly through the 
town's telephone book Maybe 
we're looking for a laundry with 
quick return service or just jot- 
ting down emergency numbers in 
case we need the police or hospi- 
tal, but more likely we're study- 
ing the routine alphabetical list- 
ings in search of interesting places 
to visit during our brief stay 

Are we in a region where pot- 
tery is manufactured? Then a 
"phone call will tell us when tours 
are conducted through the factory 
Are we passing through the gold- 
mining country? Then a call or 
two will perhaps arrange a visit 
to a near-by mine where we may 


stop in 


30 


By RUTH C. IKERMAN 


watch operations we've read about 
but never seen. 

Whenever it’s practical, we've 
found it best to arrive at our alter- 
nate home town early in the after- 
noon. If we arrive ahead of our 
3 or 4 o’clock deadline, so much 
the better, for some member of our 
party may need to rest. The others 
can see the town in the remaining 
daylight. 

One thing we did not have to 
learn is to look wherever we are 
Obvious as this travel technique 
may seem, many automobile vaca- 
tionists forget it. Early one morn- 
ing at Mount Rushmore National 
Monument in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, we heard a boy ask 
plaintively, “What's Ma doing in- 
side? Dickering to buy the place?” 
The rest of her family was outside 
in the golden sunshine watching 
the four faces carved on the giant 
mountain. We stood in silence, 
trying to get the remarkable view 
fixed in our minds. But “Ma” 
failed to put in an appearance un- 
til a member of her family was dis- 
patched to bring her from inside 
the souvenir hut. She had been 
sending postcards for an hour! 
And this was the one morning in 
her life when she would be at this 
glorious, historic spot 


“We buy about three papers each day.” 


Planning your time is of top im- 
portance, we've found. Automo- 
biles have to be greased, and it 
is usually possible to schedule this 
for accomplishment in an interest- 
ing town. Perhaps the family can 
visit the zoo while the car goes to 
the garage. You can usually save 
time if you get into the garage 
first thing in the morning. Our 
own warm memory of the Robert 
E. Lee Museum in Lexington, 
Kentucky, stems from such as an 
early-morning visit. 

If the family separates in sight- 
seeing, agree on a definite meet- 
ing time and place, and stick to it. 
It’s easier on everyone’s peace of 
mind if no one has to do any vaca- 
tion-time worrying. Of course, 
emergencies do come up. So we 





“Sunrises ... are the little extras a 
trip throws in for good measure.” 


feel it’s wise to check our wallets 
for identificatior cards and other 
vital informatior like our blood 
types. We bring such data up to 
date before each trip, discarding 
last year’s club-membership cards, 
including any new information. 

Now, how do you find the alter- 
nate home town’s outdoor recrea- 
tion spots? Well, if you are 
looking for a tennis court, swim- 
ming pool, or perhaps a golf 
course, it is always a good bet 
to drive around the town’s park. 
But if it’s the prettiest sights you 
are interested in, then gravitate 
toward a river or mountains. We 
found one Midwest U. S. town 
with municipal fishing spots. We 
even learned a bit about the re- 
gion’s political views by talking 
with men waiting for the big ones 
to bite. 
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Food is a good clue to regional 
habits. Even if you have to watch 
your diet, you can still sample 
tiny portions of new dishes. 

Stopping for tea in a Canadian 
city is an experience that brings 
you closer to the residents, even 
though you do not keep up the 
custom at home. And a drink of 
Mexican chocolate after a busy 
day of sight-seeing will bring back 
memories of that lovely land when 


you can always ask at service stations.” 


next you pick up a chocolate candy 
bar at home. 

When you enter a restaurant, 
you will of course want to respect 
the daily routines of the citizens 
who live in your alternate home 
town. Naturally, your time is 
limited, particularly at noon, for 
there are miles ahead of you be- 
fore dark. You can’t expect to go 
inside at 12 and get immediate 
service. So, if you cannot stop by 
11:30 in the morning, ahead of the 
regular customers, wait until 
about 1:30 and take the leavings. 
But it is more fun to stop early 
and be the first to get a slice of 
warm peach pie. You can be served 
and on your way in less than half 
the time required later. 

How you use this time saved de- 
pends on the wishes of the group, 
but one way is to stop and snap 
a simple picture. Once in Kansas 
we noticed a tall monument near 
the side of the road. Upon in- 
vestigati»n we discovered that it 
marked the exact geographical 
center of the United States. It 
is fun to have a good picture of 
things like that in our trip album. 

Just as we find the “inconven- 
ience”’ of early lunches really more 
convenient, we've learned that 
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other minor comforts can turn out 
well. One evening in the U. S. 
South we took a wrong road. The 
delay made us late in arrival. All 
the meat and vegetables were sold 
out in the one available restaurant, 
About the oaly thing left was ba- 
nana pudding, so we ordered large 
bowls and made it do. Next morn- 
ing when we arrived, ravenous for 
breakfast, the waitress recognized 
us. She brought us a plate cov- 
ered with a white linen napkin. 
Hiding beneath were piping-hot 
Southern biscuits and a bow! of 
wild-strawberry preserves. This 
was our reward for eating a ba- 
nana-pudding dinner and doing it 
cheerfully. 

Sunrises and sunsets in strange 
towns are the little extras a trip 
throws in for good measure. In 
the Pikes Peak area of Colorado 
we drove up to a motel one eve- 
ning to ask for a room. The pro- 
prietor named his price. “We'll 
take it and be back soon,” we told 
him, “but now we want to hurry 
to catch this sunset.” On return 


we found he had reduced the rent. 
“T’ve been waiting all Summer to 
find tourists who appreciated my 
sunset over against my mountain,” 


he said. ‘Most of them make me 
miss it while they haggle over the 
color of bedspreads.” 

There are times on any trip 
when you need information about 
roads or traffic problems. Of 
course, you can always ask attend- 
ants at service stations. But re- 
member that such courtesies are 
not limited to them. 

Recently, travelling to Mexico 
City on the Pan American High- 
way, we decided to take a side trip. 
At one point on our journey a 


Iliustrations by 
Gloria Kondell 


group of little boys came out to 
our car and began to shout some- 
thing at us. We finally deciphered 
it as “No hay paso” and their earn- 
estness stopped us. We found we 
had taken the wrong turn and 
were headed into so narrow a 
street that our car would have 
scraped houses on both sides. No 
wonder we respect the advice of 
youngsters when we travel. 

In fact, newsboys have a special 
place in our travel routine. In 
lands where we speak the lan- 
guage, we make it a practice to 
buy about three different papers 
each day: one from the nearest 
metropolitan center, the town’s 
own daily, and then sometimes a 
weekly county paper. Then we 
read these at night in our room 
and find out what the people in 
that area are thinking and doing. 

Waitresses also tell you what 
there is of interest in the town if 
you get below the first reaction of 
“nothing ever happens here.” A 
waitress in Calais, Maine, told us 
about the library that overlooks 
the river marking the U. S.-Cana- 
dian boundary. We spent a happy 
hour there inspecting the collec- 
tion of French leces from the sis- 
ter city in France 

Such experiences make the auto- 
mobile traveller more determined 
to know the attractions in his own 
community, whether Lincoln ma- 
terial, oranges, or tulips. When 
you are safely home with your 
memories, you can work through 
clubs to popularize the attractions 
of your city. Signs at the entrance 
might point out what beauties and 
comforts are available for the visi- 
tor who wants to make your town 
his alternate home town. 


ENJOY ouR 
PARKS - MUSEUMS 
Z00 - POTTERY WORKS 
LUMBER MILLS: BEACH 
CHURCHES » STORES 
RESTAURANTS 


“W hat chances jor studies of history, geography, economics, just plain human nature.” 
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@ Slidefilm. An improved slidefilm pro- 
jector which will eliminate the signal to 
available In 
long- 
when 
during 


change 
addition, it 
plaving 
tipped 

automatk 


pictures is now 


will standard or 
even 


steady 


piay 


records, can play 


30 degrees, and is 
picture change 
B® Cook Book. 
here 
book A 


tucks 


The 


not 


kitchen—it 
a place for a 
cook invented 
which away kitchen 
cabinet when not in use and pulls out at 
eve wanted On it 
placed a cook book either temporarily 
affixed by 


modern 


says does have 


rack has been 


under the 
can be 


level when 


or permanently, screws or a 


special adhesive 


@ Automatic Shuffler. A automatic 
card-shuffling machine will handle up to 
playing cards at a time 
4 inches in 


new 


four packs of 
and is only about 7 by 11 by 
measurement. It 


and sturdy 


is said to be noiseless 


@ Resistant Book. A book to please the 
five child is the new, wear- 
and tear-resistant rhyme book which 
has a ring, a flower to smell, 
clock hands to move, lamb’s wool to 
touch, and a candy pocket (secret!) to 
explore—a for 
a youngster. The 


senses of a 


bell to 


veritable treasure house 


book is washable. 
@ Aerial Target. 
target that will stand speeds of more 
than 300 miles an hour and teimpera- 
ture such as met at 20,000 to 30.000 
The soft 


fabric that results from a polyethylene 


A banner-type tow 


feet is now ready for use. 


monofilament is made with a locked 
leno weave that prevents unravelling 
and keeps the evidence of hits. 
packages 


Work-saving new 


@ Findings. 
for jewelry findings are made of plastic 
dust 
sealed between 
and 
The 
plastic pro- 
findings against tar- 
and ammonia 


against rust and tar- 
Small findings are 
a sheet of transparent rigid plastic 


film 


to protect 


a covering of colored plastic 
chemical resistance of the 
tects the 
nish-producing 
fumes, 


packaged 
sulphur 
moisture, and dust 

@ Low-Temperature Freezers. A new 
freezer which looks like a household 
unit, but which will hold 
from 40 to 90 degrees below 
enheit. is offered in three, 
cubic-foot capacity It is 
in producing and testing of pharma- 
ceuticals, biologicals, and certain labora 
tory 


temperatures 
zero Fahr- 
six, and nine 
very useful 


determinations 
@ Soldering Carbon. Carbon or graphite 
brushes or contacts are held in 
position by brush holders or special 
clamps which hold them mechanically 
made by 


usually 


Connections are riveting or 
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the carbon 


has 


tamping flexible wires to 
material. A new method 
vised for making silver 
that 
brazed to metal directly 
heretofore impossible. Carbon has been 
considered the only which 
could not be welded. It is not only pos 
sible but practical, although at present 
it is limited to smaller size, 
because of the difference of coefficient of 
expansion of carbon and most metals. 


been de- 
wet the 
now be 


solder 


carbon so carbon may 


This has been 


material 


pieces ot 


@ Waterproof. Those silicones go every- 
where! Now it’s a containing 
silicones that waterproof masonry It 
penetrates the masonry itself and coats 
it with a very thin water-repellent film, 
while leaving the appearance of the 
wall unchanged. It can be applied at 
temperatures below freezing 


liquid 


€ Soldering Irons. A new tip on soldering 
irons is hardened so as to last ten times 
as long as the ordinary tip. It is made 
of hammer-hardened that out- 
wears the ordinary tip and eliminates 
pitting. The hardening does not change 
the thermal conductivity. 


copper 


@ Interlining. The choice of an inter- 
lining may mean the difference in the fit 
of a suit. The horse-hair cloth generally 
used is not perfectly satisfactory be 
cause individual hairs get and 
prick the wearer. A unwoven tex- 
tile that is 60 percent wool, 10 percent 
camel hair, and the remainder soft fibers 
has greater resilience and crease resis 
tance, is light in un- 
affected by cleaning and washing 


loose 


new 


weight, and is 


@ Compounding Scale. In preparing prac 
tically everything which is compounded, 
whether pills or shoe polish, many dif- 


Photo: Bakelite ¢ 


The swimming “hole” moves over into 
the back yard. Made of plastic sheet- 
ing, it measures 27 feet long, 13 feet 
wide, 3-5 feet deep. It holds 10,000 
gallons of water, can swim 15 people. 


ferent ingredients have to be weighed 
out to make up the formula. A new 
scale does this job automatically. The 
control pane! is placed anywhere in the 
plant, and the operator sets the dial and 
pushes a button. The screw mechanism 
delivers the right amount, in sequence, 
and discharges it into the mixer. The 
second material—and the third, fourth, 
or as Many as needed—is then delivered. 
Another cycle cannot begin until the in- 
dicator is back to zero. 


@ Safety Crib Blanket. For blankets the 
baby cannot kick off, this new one 
works. About three inches from the 
edge of the blanket are rings to fit over 
the slats of the crib—split to fit. And 
the blanket stays in place even though 
his nibs tries to kick it off. 


@ Solid Cream, Cream is now com- 
mercially made with enough gelatin 
in it to solidify it sufficiently that it 
can be cut into portions and wrapped, 
and handled that way. When dropped 
into a cup of coffee, the cream dis- 
solves, leaving no trace of the gelatin 
or any fat globule. When solidified, 
the cream has about the consistency 
of a hard-boiled egg. 


@ Midget Pump. A new midget pump is 
available for pumping oil for the lubri- 
cation of machinery or for oil or any 
iquid material under pressure. Rollers 
replace the vanes of standard pumps, 
cutting the friction. The capacity varies 
from one-half to 14% gallons a minute at 
speeds from 300 to 3,600 rpm. It is good 
for pumping amounts of liquid 
under pressure. 


2 
> 


small 


@ Paintbrush Cleaner. One problem of 
the amateur painter is how to clean his 
Well, a new solution will clean 
brushes—even the ones that are as hard 
as rock—overnight. And it won't harm 
the bristles or their rubber setting. It 
doesn't give off toxic 
in fact, you can wash in it. 


brushes 


fume or odors— 


@ Rapid Derusting. A new 
complishes rapid derusting of steel, cast 
iron, and iron alloys in an alka- 
line solution. The time for derusting is 
a fraction of that normally necessary 
for acid pickling. In addition, the 
process removes oil and grease as well 
as oxide. The solution is formed by 
dissolving salts in water. The 
is electrolytic, involving either AC or 
DC current, room 
temperature 


process ac- 


other 


pre cess 


and is operated at 


@ Brush Chipper. In municipal and rural 
tree trimming around power lines, there 
remains the problem of getting rid of 
the limbs after they have been cut off. 
A new brush chipper mounted on a 
trailer and towed by a truck collects 
the chips for mulch or cattle 
bedding, which solves the problem of 
hauling unwieldy brush through the 


streets 


use as 


city 
. * tl 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 

in care of THe ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 


East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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A cross and a prairie 
boulder mark the spot 
along the railroad track 
where “The Little Fel- 
low” has long rested. 


DRAMA AT A DAKOTA PRAIRIE SHRINE 


The Little Fellow Is Still Remembered 


A SUN-TANNED boy of 12 waving a 
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straw hat and yelling, ‘““Hey-ahh!” to 

the engineer high in the cab of a 
puffing locomotive . . . that’s the origin 
of one of America’s most poignant Me- 
morial Day traditions. 

Seventy years isn’t a long time to the 
Old World, but it takes you back to pi>- 
neering days in South Dakota. A railroad 
had been hastily built over the prairies 
and a work train was dumping crushed 
rock to ballast the track. Every time it 
whistled by the temporary siding, a grin- 
ning boy was there. The engineer and 
brakeman waved back—and before long 
got to looking for the cheery greeting. 
Then one day they were disappointed. 

They inquired. Their little friend had 
suddenly sickened — probably the cause 
was unsanitary water. His parents, who 
had charge of the mess car for the con- 
struction gang, pointed grief-stricken to a 
little mound in the right-of-way. 

When they moved on to the next job, 
the trainmen offered to keep weeds off the 
mound. Word was passed along, crew to 
crew. To them he was “The Little Fel- 
low”—for his name was lost with the 
years 

On May 31, 1891, passengers were sur- 
prised when their train made an unsched- 
uled stop on the prairie two miles west of 


Elrod village. They watched as the crew 
laid flowers on a mound beside the tracks 
and “Big Bill” Chambers, the conductor, 
bowed his head in prayer. 

For 60 years that ceremony has been 
repeated. When the passenger train was 
discontinued two years ago, Vince Ford, a 
retired brakeman and a son-in-law of old 
Big Bill, passed the word on to the crew 
of a “way freight” train, and the tradition 
was unbroken. But he wondered what 
would happen to it when he, too, passed 
on. Rotarians of the near-by town of 
Clark supplied the answer. 

Come May 31, townspeople and farmers 
from miles around will gather at the 
grave. So will tourists detouring from 
U. S. 212 en route to the Black Hills and 
Yellowstone Park. Clark Rotarians and a 
Clark clergyman will conduct rites at the 
railside mound marked by a wooden cross 
and a prairie boulder. 

“It’s especially fitting for us to carry 
on,” says B. W. (Jeff) Condit, President of 
the Rotary Club of Clark. “That boy’s 
eager enthusiasm for the bigger world 
represented by the train and the fine boy- 
man comradeship come close to what Ro- 
tary means to each of us. ‘The Little 
Fellow’ is a symbol of the understanding 
friendliness we must spread if children of 
today are to live in peace tomorrow.” 
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About Nature—from desert life to 


and a note on travel in Mexico. 


By JOHN 


Ma seems a good month for look- 


ing at books that deal in widely varied 
ways with the world of Nature and ex 
periences out of doors. Rarely have I 
been able to bring together for one of 
these articles so many books that I have 
enjoyed personally and can warmly rec- 
ommend. 

In 15 months of quiet living there, the 
Desert became for Jo- 


see, to 


Lower Sonoran 
seph Wood 
know, and finally to understand. The Des 
ert Year is his record of this experience. 
The body of this book is a sharing of 
attentive and loving observation: of the 
ocotillo in bloom like “hundreds of little 
flames waved gently back and forth 

against the deep blue of the Arizona 
sky”; of the brief ecstasy of the desert 
toads after 


Krutch a place to 


rain; of the boojum tree, 
“far more improbable looking as a tree 
than the giraffe is as an animal.” 

The heart and spirit of the 
the expression of deep meaning ulti- 
mately grasped, appreciation of the life 
achieved under the force of drought 
and heat. Mr. Krutch con- 
cretely and often so amusingly of the 


book is 


writes so 


road runner and the white-winged dove, 
of the saguaro and the yucca, that his 
extreme quietness and control, his total 
avoidance of strained rhetoric, give to 
the rare reflective portions of his book 
something like the powerful emphasis 
of understatement 
This is more than 
records of outdoor experience I 
ever read. It is a book that 
human truths for whose so fitting re- 
statement our time has the gravest need. 
. * * 


finest 
have 
expresses 


one of the 


I suppose that hundreds of thousands 
of people have witnesed the evening 
emergence of hundreds of thousands of 
bats from their private entrance to the 
great cave at Carlsbad, New Mexico, but 
Mr. Krutch is one of the very few who 
have had anything to say about it that 
was worth hearing. Similarly, millions 
of people have watched bats in the air 
and have wondered vaguely about them; 
but I am sure that nc one else has given 
to them the quality of attention which 
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A Carlos Merida pen drawing from 
Made in Mexico: an Acatepec church. 


is revealed in Leonard Dubkin’s The 
White Lady. 

Mr. Dubkin 
bats living in the heart of Chicago. For 
many months he watched and studied 
them. Almost as a reward, an 
appeared among the hundreds of baby 
bats; and of this tiny creature — the 
“white lady’—Mr. Dubkin was able to 
make a friend. His book 
white bat and her colony answers many 
of the questions most of us have asked 
about bats—while leaving others unan- 
But it is much more than a 
volume of curious and astonishing in- 
formation—as that a bat can fly through 
an electric fan rotating at 800 times a 
minute (and will do so repeatedly, by 
choice and for play), but will not at- 
tempt to duplicate the feat when the fan 
is speeded up to 1,200 rpm. Written un- 
pretentiously, with just the right union 
of humor, fancy, and precise observa- 
tion, this book really gives the reader 
the sense of a unique and most engag- 
ing experience. 

* * . 


discovered a colony of 


albino 


about the 


swered. 


There are few things I am less likely 
to do, or to want to do, than to train a 
hawk for hunting. Yet I have read The 
Goshawk, an account of just that proc- 
ess, by the British novelist T. H. White, 


Jer mwisi nA ieee 


with such sustained and excited interest 
as I rarely experience. The reason, of 
course, lies in the way the book is writ- 
ten. I am not ready to agree with one 
British reviewer, who says that Mr. 
White “writes like an angel,” because I 
am not sure that I know how an angel 
writes. But I do know that in this book 
is writing of verve and force and gusto 
very rare in our time. 

For reasons of his own, Mr. White 
chose to devote some months of his life 
to training a young goshawk (the gos- 
hawk is one of the largest, fiercest, and 
most intractable of;the birds of prey) to 
capture and retrieve game. He used 
ancient manuals of falconry as_ his 
guides. The details of the process he 
sets down with great precision and com- 
plete frankness. The English country- 
side is in the book, too—the woods and 
hedges and fields at midnight and at 
high noon, the people, the badgers and 
rabbits and blackbirds—and something 
of the author’s own probing thought. 
But above all these is the magic of the 
words, that realize the 
reader and make it his own, 

From Britain, too, comes Last Voyage, 
by Ann Davison, a personal narrative of 
quite other substance and manner, but 
The recent war 
stifled the prosperous business, in civil- 
ian aviation, of Ann Davison and 
husband. After a succession of thwarted 


whole for the 


also truly impressive 
her 


attempts to live by farming, admirably 
recounted in Mrs. Davison’s book, hus- 
band and wife bought a small ship—an 
old fishing ketch—and began to refit it 
as a home and a 
Driven by debt, they put to sea before 
they were ready. After a long battle 
with a storm, the Reliance was wrecked 
and Frank Davison was drowned. His 


source of livelihood. 


wife has told the story in Last Voyage 
simply and straightforwardly, in a nar- 
rative no reader will find it easy to for- 
get. This is another truly fine book. 

. . * 

Adventures at sea—mutiny, ship- 
wreck, and the hazards of whaling— 
form the substance of Thar She Blows!, 
by Chester S. Howland. Mr. Howland 
has brought together in this book some 
of the best of the authentic narratives 
of the old whaling days, and has sup- 
plemented these with general informa- 
tion and specific incidents drawn from 
his own conversations with men who 
have hunted whales—especially his fa- 
ther, who was captain of one of the 
last of the sailing ships of the old whal- 
Owen Chase's great narrative 
of The Loss of the Essex is here in its 


ing fleet. 
essential portions —a work on which 
beth Melville Foe drew for their 
fiction—and other works of almost equal 
adventurous excitement. Mr. Howland 


and 


has done a fine job in bringing these 
together, and relating them and explain- 
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The product 
book of extraordinary interest. 

Search for the Spiny Babbler, by S. 
Dillon Ripley, narrates the experience 
of a naturalist in the little-known land 
of Nepal, at the foot of the Himalayas. 
The birds of Nepal are among the most 
varied and most interesting in the world 
“spiny babbler.” 


ing them for the reader. 


is a 


—among them the rare 
Mr. Ripley recorded many adven- 
tures, both and his 
book gives at least limited understand- 
ing of obscure Nepal, now internation- 


has 


hazardous comic; 


ally important. 

Among “practical,” usable books for 
the seeker of rewarding experience out 
of doors, I am interested especially in 
The Stars: A New Way to See Them, 
by H. A. Rey. Many of us have made 
halfhearted attempts to recognite the 
lations. Mr. Rey’s drawings, sky 
maps, and highly readable text seem to 
make “seeing the both 
much easier and more interesting. This 
book is really a most enjoyable intro- 
duction to astronomy. 

Few aspects of the life of our own 
earth more mysterious and more 
amazing than the migrations of birds. 
Frederick C. Lincoln has brought to- 
gether into a little book called Migration 
of Birds the fruit of recent studies and 


constel 


me to stars” 


are 


An illustration by Rudolf Freund from 
W. Krutch’s book The Desert Year. 


the best modern knowledge and theory 
in this field. With many tables, 
and concise but adequate text, this in- 
expensive book is an treat- 
ment of its fascinating subject 

Picture Primer of Attracting Birds, 
by C. Russell Mason, with pleasant pic- 
tures by Bob Hines, brings together in 


maps, 


excellent 


small compass—and in highly enjoyable 
form—a wealth of information about 
food bird houses and bird 
baths—in fact, all the things we can do 
to persuade birds to become our neigh- 
like it. 

Rocks and Their Stories, by Carroll 
Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams Fen- 
ton, is a working manual for the young- 
ster (or oldster) who is just starting out 
a collection of rocks. It moves 
from the specimens to the 


and cover, 


bors. I 


to make 
effectively 
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science of geology itself. Many excel- 
lent photographs help to make this a 
genuinely usable book. 

* * . 

With the 1952 Convention of Rotary 
International at Mexico City just around 
the corner, it seems highly appropriate 
to round out our May bookshelf with a 
look at two brand-new books about Mex- 
ico. Made in Mexico, by Patricia Fent 
Ross, seems to me truly an ideal book 
for the prospective visitor to Mexico. 
Although it is called a book for young 
people, I find it eminently enjoyable and 
rewarding for an adult reader as well. 
Primarily it is a book about Mexican 
arts and crafts. Since almost all visi- 
tors to Mexico hope to take home with 
them examples of the beautiful popular 
art of the country, a book which ex- 
plains clearly and fully not only what 
to look for, but where to find it and 
why it possesses its peculiar beauty, is 
of the highest importance. In Made in 
Mexico, chapters on weaving, pottery- 
making, glassmaking, wood carving, 
metal work, and other crafts do just 
that—in a way that makes them a pleas- 
ure to read for themselves, in addition 
to the wealth of information they con- 
tain. 

But Made in Mezico is much more 
than a guide to Mexican craftwork. It 
places the crafts in their background of 
history and culture, helping the reader 
through its treatment of the crafts—and 
through equally fine chapters on the 
fine arts—toward understanding of the 
Mexican people themselves. Fine draw- 
ings by Carlos Merida and many photo- 
graphs, a full glossary of useful terms, a 
chronological table of Mexican history, 
anc a splendid bibliography all add val- 
ue to a book which seems to me the 
best possible investment for the prospec- 
tive visitor to Mexico. 

Frances Toor’s New Guide to Mezico, 
with more than 80 illustrations, is re- 
markable for its up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation of roads and routes, on hotels, 
meals, bus and railroad lines, and on the 
day-by-day practical questions that 
have to be faced by the traveller. Its 
wide range of information in small com- 
pass, and the effective arrangement of 
that information for easy finding, make 
it a most useful companion for the Con- 
ventiongoer. 

* > * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

he Desert Year, Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Sloane, $5).—The White Lad 
Dubkin am, $3).—The Gos! aw k, 


Babbler, Dillon Rip! 
in, $4) ——The Stars: ‘ I 
Rey (Ho 


a * 
as) _—Migration of Birds, F 
bled: 


jay, $1).—Picture Primer 
C. Russell Mason 
’$2.50).— Rocks and 
Their Stories, C. L. Fenton and M., A. Fenton 
(Doubleday, $2.50).—Made in Mezxico, Patri- 
cia Fent Ross (Knopf, $4).—New_ Guide to 
Mexico, Frances Toor (Crown, $2.50). 
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By JANE LOCKHART 


Key: Audience Suitability: M—Ma- 
ture. Y—Younger. C—Children. 
%—Of More Than Passing Interest. 


*® The African Queen (United Art- 
ists). Humphrey Bogart, Kath- 
arine Hepburn. Against actual 
technicolored African 
grounds, a beguiling, thrilli 
of. middle-age romance and ad 
ture as prim British missionary 
and disreputable master of rick- 
ety boat join in phnomenal dash 
down tropical riveb to foil er 
mans in World War I M,Y 


The Bend of the River (Universal). 
Arthur Kennedy, James separ. 
Good and evil clash as early se 
tlers in Cocgen valley sti mie 
over mountains, ge upstream 
boat, face opposition of ambiers, 
renegade prospectors. Beautiful 

y _(technicolored), good 
story, Violent slugfests. M,Y 


Five Fingers (20th Century-Fox). 
Danielle Darrieux, Walter Hamp- 
den, James Mason, Michael Ren- 
nie. Polished spy thriller based 
on actual incident in World War 
Il. Sharply knit, absorbing. M, Y 


* Navaje (Lippert). John Mitchell, 
Francis Kee Teller. A convincin 
study of the history, folklore, su 
fering of the nomadic Navajos, 
seen through the eyes of 7-year- 
old boy torn between loyalty to 
tribal traditions and n to ac- 
cept white man’s aid. Compassion- 
ately presented without preach- 
ment by amateur cast. »¥,C 


Phone Call from a Stranger (20th 
Century-Fox). Bette Davis, Gary 
Merrill, Michael Rennie, Shelley 
Winters. Bridge of San Luis Rey 
technique to relate varied domes- 
tic dramas as survivor of air 
crash visits families of fellow pas- 
sengers. Absorbing story, ~ 
presented, M, 


Retreat, Hell! (Warners). ss 
Carlson, Frank Lovejo: Ex 
ences cf men of Ist Marine ivi 
sion in Korea, including t ic o 
treat from Chunjin reserv rvolr. 
vivid, realistic film, 6 
courage rather than heroics. M, ¥ 


* Room for One More (Worneza). 
Betsy Drake, Cary Grant. Family 
experiences with iil-adjusted 
youngsters mother cannot resist 
bringing into the home to benefit 

ts en atmosphere, 
share living with her own br 
Warmhearted, eer oe with wit 
and understanding uM, Y,C 


Semething to Live fer (Para- 
mount). Joan Fontaine, =. Mil- 
land, Teresa Wright. Extramarital 
romance develops to plunge dip- 
somaniac actress and Alcoholics 
Anonymous member who “saves” 
her into new dilemma. Starts out 

convincing presentation of 

“AA” work, ends up mostly as 

emotional soap opera. = 
formances. 


* Viva Zapata! (20th Century-Fox). 
Marlon Brando, Jean Peters, An- 


therefore a AD This de- 
fection aside, film is brilliantly 
directed, vivid, and exciting. Ac- 
tual Mexican backgrounds add 
pictorial value, color, and con- 
viction. MY 
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Bionvenite 
ROTARIOS! 


A little visit with the 237 men 
who will be hosts in May 


to the °52 Convention. 


“Se abre la sesién,” says Carlos Sanchez Mejorada, President of the Rotary Club of Mexico City, Mexico, as he calls a meeting to 
order. Seated on the right is Ernesto J. Aguilar, member of Rotary International’s Committee for the 1952 Convention in Mexico City. 


, lay Aeropuerto Central, Mexico City’s vast air- 
port. As we circled for a landing, I recalled the briefing my 
chief, the Editor, had given me only ten hours before. “Your 
job,” he'd said, “is to get a close-up picture of the 237 men 
who will be hosts to Rotary’s international Convention in 
May. They'll be busy, but later on they'll be busier. So— 
on your way, amigo! Adids!” 

Busy they doubtless were, but quite a group of Rotarians 
were on hand to welcome me—and then to whisk me away 
to Circulo Rédem, the four-story Rotary center in Mexico 
City. After refreshing ablutions (in Rodem’s shower room) 
and a tasty enchilada (from Rodem’s own grill), I was all 
set to start my close-up look at the Club that will take some 
6,000 Rotary folks from many lands to its friendly bosom 
May 25-29. 


Marble stairway 
of Circulo Rédem, 
the Rotary center 
in Mexico City. 
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First came a top-to-bottom tour of Rodem—the name a 
contraction of “Rotarians of Mexico.” Erected in 1946 for 
$210,000, the building is owned by a corporation whose share- 
holders are Rotarians. There the Club has its office and 
meets on Tuesday, at 1:15 P.M. in a beautiful dining room 
that seats 300 persons. In addition to comfortable lounges, 
library, barber shop, bowling alleys, gymnasium, and other 
recreational facilities, it also houses 34 rooms with private 
baths for visiting Rotarians. It is magnifico! 

From Rodem a short drive brought us to Escuela Granja 
del Nifio, an agricultural school and home for underprivi- 
leged boys supported by the Mexico City Club. As I watched 
the boys hoe their beans and learn to use power saws in the 
school shops, I saw it confirmed again that wherever you 
find Rotary you find men with a faith in the future—ready, 
indeed, to back it up with hard cash pesos. 

Though the school is its major project, the Club has many 
other activities: free medical examinations for children, 
Christmas parties for youngsters, overseas student scholar- 
ships, and friendly exchanges with U. S. Rotary Clubs near 
the border And ladies’ nights, too—but they are called 
noches de damas. 

Yes, these Mexico City Rotarians—like those in the 111 
other Rotary Clubs of Mexico—are 
busy businessmen, but always ready 
to take on a job that needs doing or a 
visitor who needs help. I know—and 
so will you if you'll be there for the 
big reunion. 

Bienvenidos, Rotarios? It simply 
means “Welcome, Rotarians!” and 
that’s the word all over Mexico. 

—Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Examining plans for enlarging the boys’ agricul- 
tural school (right) supported by the Mexico City 
Club are three Rotarians and Mexico's Secretary 
of Education, Manuel Gual Vidal (third right). 
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Rotarians visiting 
Mexico City find a 
warm welcome at 
Rotary headquar- 
ters, where they may 
stay in private 
rooms, dine, relax. 


- od i 
; Youth work rates high on the Mexico City Club’s Community Service program. 
3 iv Here some youthful faces turn toward the camera during a Rotary children’s party. 
‘ ee 
™~ 








Beneath a picture of Rotary’s 
Founder, Paul P. Harris, 
gather some members’ ladies 
at a noche de damas—which 
simply means ladies’ night. 








‘e 
w 
Talking Rotary: Governor of Mex- 
ico’s Federal District (left) and Cle- 
mente Serna, head of the Host Club £ 


Executive Committee for the reunion. 
Photos: (top p. 36; above; right center above) Toverm 
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Rotary Runs inthe Family! 


I. YOU note a family resemblance in Owenton, Ky., and W. T. Forsee, Jr.. of ard Miller—all of White River Junction, Vt. 
some of the faces below, it’s only nat- Belle Glade, Fla.; (28-29) Howard L. and (60-61) Harvey G. and John T. Davis, (62- 
x A Howard L. Gardner, Jr., of Palatka, Fla 63) Charles C. and Charles C. Dickinson, 
ural; these men are 44 fathers with their (30-31) Paul and David P. Carlin, of Gua Jr. (6465) A. D. and D. C. Crummett, 
49 sons—and Rotarians all. They add up dalupe, Calif.; (32-34) R. W., Wilton H., and (66-47) J. T. and J. T. Moore, Jr., (68-69) 
to 93 good examples of the way a dad — we a ~ ty og Tex.; (35-36) —— -- rerenee and ig ania (70-71) George 
a ‘ a rrr = > ter L. and Graydon F. Heuman, (37-38) W and George W. Reeves, Jr., ¢ 3» G.C 
can bring home the ideal of service—and = yr” and W. McK. White, Jr.—all of Elk. and Raymond R. Schoolfield, (7475) Albert 
pass it on. hart, Ind. and Jerome W. Schwabe, (76-77) Charles E 
(39-40) E. M. and Francis Carr, (41-43) and C. Gregory Krebs, (78-79) M. R. and 
(1-2) W. M. and W A. Ketchin, Fort R. H., J. W.. and R. H. Riley, Jr., (44-45) James M. Mathews, (80-81) J. C. and J. C. 
Lauderdale, Fla.; (3-4) E. L. and Robert S H. L. and R. H. Cobean, (46-47) G. F. and Jefferds, Jr., (82-83) Norman S, and Norman 
Dale, (5-6) E. M. and Wm. D. Haughawout, R. W. Elsass, (48-49) Bryan and Paul Pack S. Fitzhugh, Jr.. (84-85) G. Fisher and 
(7-8) Harry O. and Parker O. Rogers, (9-10) ard, (50-51) Ervin Lynn and Russell Bur- Charles M. Groff, (86-87) Wm. T. and Wm. 
J.C. and John P. Griggs, (11-12) George S ris—all of Wellington, Kans.; (52-53) Paul T. Lively, Jr.. (88-88) Roy O. and Roy B 
and George S. Beimdiek, Jr.—all of Car- T. and Paul G. McNamara, (54-55) James F Sears, (90-91) Frank E. and Frank E. Weav- 
thage, Mo.; (13-15) James V., James H., Jr., and William Dewey, (56-57) Garfield H. and er, Jr., (92-93) H. B. and H. B. Wehrle, Jr.— 
and Charles T. Dent—all of Chatham, Ont., William Miller, (58-59) Herbert R. and Rich- all of Charleston, W. Va 
Canada - 
(16-17) Jimes F. and James F. Harding, Photos: (1-2) Tooley-Myron: (3-12) Rol 
Jr., (1819) Albert B. and Edward Tollefsen lins; (20-23) Lowery; (24) Pepiot; (28-29) 
—all of Kearney, Nebr.; (20-21) Edwin and Marabate; (35-38) Elkhardt Truth; (52-59) 
Edwin Niven, Jr., (22-23) Harvey and Harvey Bereford; (60) Continental by R.M.G (63- 
Morrison, Jr all of Monroe, N. C.; (24-27) 64, 66, 68-69, 74-78, 80-85, 88-89, 92) Bell; 
W. T., Colby L., and Oswald K. Forsee, all of (79) Gravely-Moore 
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BY THE WA) 


TOP IT? 
this record 
USA)? 

For 30 years at least it has had as 
guests the current presidents of student 
bodies at the local branch of the Uni- 
versity of California and of the high 


Can any Rotary Club beat 
of Santa Barbara (Calif., 


school. 

Incidentally, this year the youths are 
brothers—Bos and JACK CHRISTOFFERSON. 
And the Rotary Club’s President, GEORGE 
E. BROWNE, was one of those so honored 
20 years ago when he headed the college 
student association. 

e 


EDUCATION NOTE. The essen- 
tials of education used to be the 
three R’s—reading, ‘riting, and ‘rith- 
metic. In the home of W. D. Rosen- 
Bercer, President of the Rotary Club 
of Renova (Pa. USA), there are 
four. And the first of these is 
R-o-t-a-r-y because “Rosey” sings the 
well-known song of that name around 
the house so much it was the first 
word his children learned to spell. 

e 


OLD CUSTOM DEPT. NO. 8. Fines are 
taboo in the Rotary Club of Aurora 
(N. Y., USA). It doesn’t 

sanction ‘em — but it 

believe in petty 
larceny to keep Elmo 

going. Elmo is a piggy 

bank. When a member 

comes in late, he’s ex- 

pected to feed Elmo. 

And should Elmo have too scanty a diet 
while, the Club President fishes 
a coin from his pocket, calls the year it 
then instructs the Sergeant 
at Arms to collect all coins in the room 


bearing the 


does 


for a 
was minted, 


same date 
e 


‘D.G. TO ‘P.D.G’ At a Rotary ban- 
quet a dad was asked by his son why a 
friend was introduced as a “D.G.” (Dis- 
trict Governor). 

“That means,” said the pere with 

a chuckle, “he’s ‘darned good.” 

“Then,” pursued the youngster, 
“why was another man introduced as 
*P.D.G.?” (Past District Governor). 
“Ah,” was the answer, “that’s be- 
cause he was ‘pretty darned good!’” 

It’s a story worth repeating—but it 
could be noted that the meaning of the 
“pretty” is like many a word in Chinese. 
It depends on the inflection you give it. 

There’s no doubt about the way 
Presipent Frank E. Spain would ac- 
cent it July 1 when he recalls achieve- 
ments of his team. The 1951-52 
District Governors have worked like 
navvies. At the Central Office of the 
Secretariat in Chicago are some 5,000 
memorandums of official visits to 

Clubs and uncounted letters attest- 

ing the fact. These volunteer work- 
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ers—and this year there are 204 of 

them—are Rotary’s key cogs. 

What do they get for their unpaid ef- 
fort? Each P.D.G. will have his own 
answer, but they'll nod in approval to 
this comment from GENERAL SECRETARY 
Puiie Lovesoy: 

“I've heard many Rotarians who 
have served as District Governors 
and then became RI Committeemen, 
RI Directors, and even attained the 
highest office in Rotary International 
—that of President — say that the 
happiest and most thrilling year of 
their Rotary experience was the year 
they served as District Governor.” 


SMUT STOPPER. Speakers sometimes 
smear speeches with smut. In Tucson 
(Ariz., USA) they still tell how suave 
GLENN GINN, a native-born Chinese, han- 
dled such a situation when he was Pres- 
ident a few years ago. 

The orator acknowledged his in- 
troduction with a tale so freshly from 
the barnyard that it reeked. It was 
greeted by silence. So he told an- 
other — one from the boudoir. It 
likewise got no applause. Spurred to 
desperation, he out-Boecaccioed Boe- 
caccio. His response was a low mur- 
mur of disapproval. 

“My friend,” said PREsIDENT GINN, aris- 
ing, “I don't believe you understand. 


You are speaking to a men’s group, to be 
sure, but these men are Rotarians. When 
the day’s work is done, they will return 
to their wives and children. They like 
to have stories told here they can repeat 
at home.” 

e 


SAXE—AND SIX. Aha! SHeEr.ock 
HOLMEs can now call Dr. WATSON off the 
case. We now know the author of the 
poem about the sightless investigators 
of the pachyderm. 

He is Joun Goprrey Saxe, an 
American lawyer, editor, lecturer, 
and prolifie writer of light verse. 
And he was born in Highgate, Vt. 
on June 2, 1816, and died in Albany, 

N. Y., March 31, 1887. 

This information is pieced together 


from responses to a query in these col- 
umns (THE Rotarian for March). If we 
had 'em, we would send a season’s pass 
to the best elephant show on earth to 
Witt Batt, Logansport (Ind., USA); 
Warren F. Bretscu, Yardley (Pa., USA); 
J. Harvey Burcess, Harrington (Del., 
USA); DaLtton WM. Davis, Brownsville 
(Pa., USA); G. FRANKLIN DrLLon, Big 
Spring (Tex., USA); WitLttiam CHASE 








plier had the required medicine. 
could not be delivered just then. 


and the patient's life was saved. 


Joe. 


life. 





From Rotarian S. Paske, of East Ham, London, England, comes this story 
of Joe Boyce, a humble working man, employed as a packer in a wholesale 
medical-supply firm. 

One day a patient in town, 20 miles from the plant, was critically ill. 
Doctors ordered special treatment, but no local sup- 


Joe's firm did, but it Z \ 
Joe offered to take 
the medicine to the city on his way home that night— 


That happened years ago, but from the incident has 
developed a service relied upon by doctors, nurses, hos- 
pitals, and druggists. In emergencies, or whenever freshly prepared med- 
icaments are required, they call up the medical-supply firm and ask for 
He’s always ready to respond with a smile. 
called, is one of the “tremendous trifles” of that community. 
man now, but he carries on—happy to relieve suffering, perhaps to save a 


Service-above-self among non-Rotarians abounds in every community. 
Send in your example. If it is published here, you'll receive a $5 check to 
be devoted to an activity of your Rotary Club that you name. 


7a 


“Joe's Service,” as it is 
Joe is an old 
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QUOTE OF THE MONTH 


Brown 
E should be 
careful to get 
out of an experi- 
ence only the wis- 
dom that is in it 7 
—and stop there, , 7 
lest we be like the ; 
cat that sits down , 
on the hot stove 
lid. She will not 
sit down on a hot stove lid again 
—and that is well; but also she 
will never sit down on a cold one 
anymore. 
—Mark Twain (1835-1910) 
4 


merican Humorist 


Twain 


RS RA sae 


Bellows Falls (Vt., USA); 
J. FRANKLIN MACHEN, Cedar Rapids 
(lowa, USA); Everett E. MAngs, Fair- 
mont (Minn., USA); Marco Morrow, To- 
peka (Kans., USA); WALTER G. PATTER- 
son, North Adams (Mass., USA); ARTHUR 
H. PoHLMAN, Wenatchee (Wash., USA), 
and to all the other elephant-memoried 
readers who have written, are writing, 
or will write that Mr. Saxe wrote the 
poem 

But in one 
another. J. Harvey 
puts it in verse form: 


JEWETT, 


question we 
Burcess 


posing 
raised 


You want to know if we can give 

An author's name: the man 

Who wrote about the Four Blind Men— 
The men from Indostan 

You've asked us to complete a chore 

No man can ever do— 

The FOUR Blind Men? John Saxe would ask, 
“Where are the other TWO?” 

Well, we have the answer to that one 
too—and the best way to pass it along is 
to present the opening stanza of AUTHOR 
Saxe’s poem 

It was sir men of Indostan 

To learning much inclined, 

Who went to see the elephant 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 

Might satisfy his mind 


AN AMERICAN who not being a Ro- 
tarian obviously did not follow the Span- 
ish lessons recently presented in this 
journal entered a restaurant in Mexico 
City (where Rotary will hold its Conven- 
tion May 25-29) and summoned a waiter. 

“Yo de—desire.” he began. trying 
to summon all the Spanish he had 
learned in school years before, “yo, 
yo quiere—.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the tact- 
ful waiter in flawless English. “I do 
not speak Spanish.” 

“You don't!” thundered his purple 

“Then don’t stand there like 
who 


patron. 
a dummy. 


” 


does . 


Send me someone 


WHISTLER? Remember that Minute 
Editorial titled Yes, Purple Shadows! on 
page 15 of the March issue? It told the 
story about a woman at an art exhibit 
who remarked to an artist, “Yes, I do 
like the canvas in a way—but, oh, that 
purple you use in your shadows! lI 
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shadow!” The 
“Don’t you wish 


never saw a purple 
artist’s answer was: 
you could?” 

But who was the artist? J. W. THomp- 
son, Who authored the Minute Editorial, 
thought it was MAXFIELD PARRISH, but 
wasn’t sure. Now comes Marco Mor- 
row, retired newspaperman of Topeka 
(Kans., USA), saying he had heard the 
story before and the repartee was at- 
tributed to James AssBottT McNEILL 
WHISTLER (1834-1903). “It’s not-too-gen- 
tle sarcasm,” Marco adds, “and sounds 
more like him than MAXFIELD PARRISH.” 

a’ 

SHIRT TALE. You're at a Rotary 
luncheon. A woolen-goods manufacturer 
beside you remarks that the cold weath- 
er is bringing unusually heavy response 
to his magazine advertising. “Do you 
use radio too?” you ask, making con- 
versation. 

“Just one, KFAR.” he says. Then, 
as an after-thought, “I'll give you my 
shirt—one of our best, that is, that 
you can pick out for yourself at any 
store—if you guess where that sta- 
tion is.” 

Well, what would be your answer? 
The right one is “Alaska”—at least it 
was when this incident actually hap- 
pened last Winter in Lock Haven (Pa., 
USA). The quizzer was JoHN Woops 
Ricu; the Sherlock Holmesian winner, 
Dick PARSONS 

y 

ROTARECRUITER. It’s good old Ro- 

tary doctrine to “carry the Rotary ideal 

of service into activi- 

ties outside of Rotary.” 

But often there’s a gap 

between advice and 

application, dynamo 

: and outlet. Dr. WILson 

7 W. KNow ton, of West- 

field (Mass., USA), has 

a way to close it. He telephones the 

Boy Scouts, the Woman's Club, hospital, 

and other community agencies. “What 

jobs have you that Rotarians can do for 
you?” he asks. 

Answers vary. The Girl Scouts may 
need an automobile and driver for its 
drum corps ... the P.-T.A. may want 
school visitors . .. a club could use 
a television set ... the hospital wants 
a male hospital aide a few hours each 
week... a youth organization is look- 
ing for counsellors in photography. 

Then Dr. KNOWLTON lists his findings 
in The Pal-U-Met—and individual Ro- 
tarians carry on from there. 


CORRECTION., I was in the right 
church but the wrong pew attributing to 
CALVIN COOLIDGE, 30th President of the 
United States, the statement that if he 
could place a Rotary Club in every town 
in the world, he could underwrite the 
peage of the world. 

JAMeEs A. SIGAFOOSE, of Moundsville 
(W. Va., USA), thinks the author was 
WARREN G. HARDING, 29th President, and 
the words were spoken at Rotary Inter- 
national’s Convention in 1923 at St. 
Louis (Mo., USA). And Jim is right! 


1" ASE 


But both Cootmce and Harpine 
were Rotarians. Cat held honorary 
membership in Washington, D. C. 
WARREN was an active member of 
the same Club. 

* 


MOVE OVER, PROFS. For absent- 
mindedness, Leo La Bouve would give 
the blue ribbon not to a college profes- 
sor but to a certain 
fat bricklayer who 
lives, as does he, in 
Clarksdale (Miss., 

USA). The mason was 

called in by Leo's 

brother-in-law to build 

inner partitions of a 

concrete block house. 

The outer walls were up, and the man 
went to work with a right good will and 
a whistle. Suddenly he noticed something 
queer. He had walled himself in. There 
was no escape—not until he got outside 
help to make a hole through which he 
tugged his many pounds. 

The incident caused a ripple of chuck- 
les all through the South: “Leo wrote it 
up with illustration for the Press-Scimi- 
tar in Memphis, Tenn. 


WAYWARD NOTES. Somewhere I’ve 
read that we should swap our problems 
for the other fellow’s because we know 
so well how to solve them. You've 
missed an eye-brightening experience if 
an overseas student hasn't spent an 
evening in your home... . Cliques 
shouldn't be allowed to click in Rotary. 

People still chuckle about how Ar- 
THUR LacuEUx, while President of 
Rotary International, put the French- 
Canadian accent on Missouri as he 
publicly introduced Director Eb. 
Lone. ArtHuR made it “the great 
State of Misery.” 

One puckish economist forecast a fall- 
ing off of business for manicurists in 
March, income-tax month. You guessed 
it. So many people biting fingernails. 

What's left after taxes really isn’t 
important though, if you believe Joun 
Ruskin. He said, “The highest reward 
for man's toil is not what he gets for it 
but what he becomes by it.” 

Ever wonder who'd get sued if 

someone got hurt at a Rotary party? 
In England they have a_ special 
“third-party risks” insurance policy, 
worked out by RIBI, to cover cas- 
ualty claims arising from any “Rotary 
.. Want wife to hurry 
Send her the 


activities.” . 
home from vacation? 
home-town paper with a few items 
clipped out. 

From Pearl! Harbor to now—that’s ten 
years—320,000 Americans lost their lives 
in battle and 306,000 in highway acci- 
Didn't ulcers come in style 
. They're 
in all 


dents. 
when long walks went out? 
singing God Save the Queen now 
British Dominion Rotaty Clubs. 
My realtor friend thinks timing is 
everything, says a bad deal at a good 
time is better than a good deal in a 
had time. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Brief Ite: 


If you are going to 
the Fair—the British 
Industries Fair, that 
is—in BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, May 5-16, 
you'll want to jot down the following 
facts: There will be a Rotary Room open 
to visiting Rotarians and their families 
Arranged 
by the Rotary Club of BIRMINGHAM, the 
room will be located at Castle Brom- 
wich in the gallery overlooking Section 
4, Avenue 200 


Re: British 
Industries Fair 


during the two-week event 


Top $6,500 Mark Standing ready to 
for Ambulance answer emergency 
calls in TURNERS 
FAuLus, MAss., is a new ambulance pur- 
chased not long ago for a local hospital 
by the Rotary Club. The need for a new 
ambulance was seen by the Club, a 
campaign for funds was conducted, and 
the vehicle bought. But there’s more 
) the story than that. The goal was 
},500, and when the drive was over 
ub had raisec $8,800. With the 
300 the Club purchased equip- 

e hospital's laboratory 


Trees? Club Plants About eight or ten 
1% Million! years from now 
someone is likely to 
at a 2,000-acre pine forest near 
FRANKFORT, MIcH., and remark, “Isn't 
p yrand?” Though apt, the com- 
erlook the part that the 
Club had in the for 
It began not long ago 
lub decided to undertake a 
x project, and set its goal at 
ees. At the project’s end 
seedlings had been put 
It was estimated that the 
ource would be worth 1% 
ars when the trees reach 
year. 
$10,000 for Cleft In Lancaster, PaA., 
Palate Clinic about 15 years ago, 
a cleft-palate clinic 
shed by a Lititz, Pa., Rotar- 
1943 to 1947 the clinic op- 
ited under the sponsorship of the 
NCASTER Rotary Club, and since then 
has existed as a State-chartered non- 
profit organization. Recently some good 
rtune came the clinic’s way. A “home- 
wn boy” from Lititz, Elmer H. Bobst, 
now head of a large cosmetics firm, re- 
turned to present a $10,000 donation to 
the clinic It came from a research 
foundation of which he is president. The 
Lititz Club marked the occasion by mak- 
ing the donor an honorary member. 


Many Had a Now standing in 
Hand in This SPRINGS, SOUTH AFRI- 

ca, are three brick 
buildings of a vocational-training cen- 
ter for some 600 children. Construction 
got under way some months ago when 
the local Rotary Club donated £750 to 
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help start the project. Plans were drawn 
and labor was arranged for. Buying 
material came next, but funds ran low. 
Again Rotarians came into the picture. 
They contacted local businessmen for 
donations of needed supplies: stone for 
the foundation, 75,000 bricks, window 
frames, lumber, and paint. Soon con- 
struction went on apace. When the last 
building was completed, electricians in- 
stalled electric power without charge, 
thus making it possible for the center 
to be used at night for adult education. 
The value of the school is estimated at 
£5,000. 


When Raymond J. 
Knoeppel, Past Inter- 
national Director and 
member of the New York, N. Y., Rotary 
Club, passed away several months ago, 
his many friends joined together to es- 
tablish a memorial in his name. Re- 
calling his long interest in crippled chil- 
dren—he had been president of the New 
York Association for Crippled Children 
and a constant visitor to the Rehabilita- 
tion Hospital in West Haverstraw, N. Y. 
—it was decided to memorialize his 
name in a way that would help crippled 
youngsters. Thus, a Committee has been 
appointed to administer a fund for 
equipping four rooms at the West Hav- 
ERSTRAW hospital in the name of Ray- 
mond J. Knoeppel. The most recent re- 
port stated the fund had reached $2,500, 


A Memory 
Kept Green 


Clinics, Devices From sponsoring 
Aid Handicapped free clinics to pro- 
viding funds and 

needed mechanical devices do Rotary 
Clubs help the handicapped child. For 
example, in BENAvipEs, Tex., recently 
free medical examinations were given 
children with defective hearing and 
vision, orthopedic handicaps, and neu- 
rological disorders. The clinic was spon- 
sored by the Texas Clubs of BENAVIDEs, 
San Digeco, and Freer. ... In CAMDEN, 
AustTRALIA, Rotarians held a ball that 
raised more than £1,000 for the New 
South Wales Crippled Children Society. 
To the attention of the Rotary Club of 
Rocuester, N. Y., came a handicapped 
case involving a young man confined to 


Headed Korea-ward is this truckload 
of clothing collected in Toms River, 
N. J., by the local Rotary Club. Do- 
nations totalled two tons. Behind the 
sign is C. W. Slocum, Club President. 
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Ptfhia: Ce 


Hospital attendants in Highland Park, 
lll, accept delivery of a wooden res- 
pirator built by local high-school stu- 
dents under Rotary Club sponsorship. 
The electric motor, lumber, and other 
material were provided by the Club. 


Photo: Providence Journal -Bulietin 


Fill’er up? Check your oil? Cranston, 

1., Rotarians give round-the-car 
service as they man a gas station to 
raise funds for their Club's youth 
work. Arrangement with the station 
owner gave Club 5 cents for each gallon 
sold. Net result after two days: $482. 


Touring a refining company's huge pipe-line terminal, Rotarians of Reading, Pa., 
pause before one of its units. A box lunch was enjoyed on the company’s premises. 
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a wheel chair about to fall apart. The 
Club investigated, then provided the 
youth with a new chair. ... The Rotary 
Club of CANTON, On10, arranged for chil- 
dren in orthopedic classes of a local 
school to attend an ice show. It 
donated two wheel chairs to the school. 


also 


To put working capi- 
tal in the hands of 
local craftsmen with- 
out funds to buy materials, the Rotary 
Club of HYDERABAD, PAKISTAN, recently 
created the Craftsmen Rotary Aid Fund 
It works this way: Club members buy 
rupees each in the fund 
deserving craftsman is 


Hyderabad Backs 
Fine Craftsmen 


shares at 10 
Then when a 


Shine ‘em up? That's what these Mel- 
bourne, Fla., Rotarians are doing to 
raise funds to furnish a hospital room. 
They decided to earn the money by 
doing work outside their Rotary classi- 
fications, Result: glossy shoes and $350. 


found to be in need of cash to buy raw 
material, the Club advances him the 
money after he agrees to turn the fin- 
ished product over to the Club for sell- 
ing. The craftsman receives his profit 
through the Club, which 
have the product placed on display be- 
fore potential Rotarians may 
withdraw their after vear, 
but no profits are distributed to them. 


arranges to 


buyers 


shares one 


Many are the Ro- 
tary Clubs that “back 
up” Boy Scout troops 
communities Here is 
of them. Ona 
the Rotary Club of SALispury, MD., re- 
cently built a $4,250 lodge for the Scout 
The cinder-block 
building was erected in memory of the 
troop’s first Scoutmaster, Rotarian John 
W. Miller, a U. S. Army officer killed in 
Korea Not long ago the Rotary 
Club of Carson City, NEv., expanded its 
when a double honor 


Scout troop it sponsors. 


Good Scouts 
Hike On 


in their 
about some 


news 
3te-acre site 


troop it sponsors 


chest 
came to the 
Awarded the 
same time were two troop members 
Another Rotary Club honor 
by its Scout troop is RICHFIELD SPRINGs, 
N. Y. The Club sponsors a Cub Scout 
pack, one of whose membe 
playmate who had fallen through the 
ice of a the bovs were 
For his heroism the Scout 
Certificate of Merit 
tional Court of Honor of the 


collective 


Eagle Scout badge at the 


brought 


rs rescued a 
creek crossing 
received a 
issued by the Na- 


Boy Scouts 
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of America, and the Rotary Club was 
awarded a citation as the Cub pack’s 
sponsoring organization. 

To mark Boy Scout Week in its com- 
munity, the Rotary Club of ATLANTA, Ga., 
spotlighted the Scouting movement at 
a meeting. Among the Scout executives 
present was Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief 
Executive of the Boy Scouts of America. 

In Port Huron, Micu., Boy Scout Week 
was also high-lighted by a meeting that 
launched a three-year citizenship pro- 
gram under the aegis of the local Scout 
council. The meeting was jointly spon- 
sored by the Michigan Rotary Clubs of 
CROSWELL, MARINE City, St. CLatr, AL- 
GONAC, and Port Huron. Four years ago 
these same Clubs erected a $10,000 lodge 
at Camp Silver Trails, a near-by Scout 
camp. 


All at Sea, As they listened to a 
Clubs Study Ships shipping agent speak 

on “The Birth of a 
Shipping Company,” Rotarians of ARUBA, 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES, sat amid sur- 
roundings perfectly suited to the sub- 
ject. They were aboard the Oranjestad, 
a 155-passenger ocean-going’ vessel 
docked in ArusBa’s harbor. Named after 
the capital of the island, the ship not 
only provided an apt setting for the 
speaker, but also for the fellowship en- 
joyed by Club members, their ladies, 


For more than a year the Rotary Club 
of Frostburg, Md., has sent CARE pack- 
ages monthly to needy Rotarians and 
former Rotarians in Europe. Funds to 
do so come from the Club's CARE col- 
lection box. Making a donation is W. J. 
Elvin, Committee Chairman, while H. 
Teter (left), Club President, and I. 
C. Diehl, District Governor, look on. 


and several guests, including the Gov- 
ernor of the Island. 

It was “Ship, ahoy!” out California 
way, too, when the Rotary Club of Na- 
TIONAL City, Cauir., held a meeting 
aboard the U.S.S. Blue Ridge anchored 
at a near-by naval station. The meeting 
followed recommissioning ceremonies of 
a Navy vessel attended by many Ro- 
tarians of District 162, including W. 
Fred Lavelle, of Covina, CaLir., Governor 
of the District. 


Once a year you 
can't believe a word 
that’s said at a meet- 


Top This One, 
If You Can! 


ing of the Rotary Club of CHARLEsTON, 


S. C. It’s the annual “Liars Club” con- 
test that brings together expert pre- 
varicators of the six civic and service 
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organizations in CHARLEsTOoN. The idea 
took hold in 1949 under Rotary sponsor- 
ship, and, providing a relaxing good 
time, it has done much to stimulate 
acquaintance among business and pro- 
fessional men. Each of the clubs holds 
a contest to name a “tall story” cham- 
pion who later competes at the Rotary 
Club’s meeting to determine the biggest 
fibber of them all. 


‘Thanks for Giving It was 1946 when the 
Our Son a Hand’ Rotary Club of Lans- 

DALE, Pa., first heard 
of Peter Florey, a young German immi- 
grant who had just arrived in America. 
Peter wanted to make friends in his new 
country, and he remembered that his 
father, a former German Rotarian, had 
often spoken of the friends he had made 
through Rotary. So Peter wrote to the 
LANSDALE Club about his need for friends, 
and he was invited to a meeting. From 
then on, Peter acquired many friends 
and was assisted in obtaining a scholar- 
ship at the University of Pennsylvania 
law school. Now graduated, he’s a prac- 
ticing attorney. Recently a new chapter 
was added to this story when Peter's 
mother and father arrived in the U. S. 
from Hacen, GERMANY, and were wel- 
comed by the LanspaLe Club. At a spe- 
cial evening gathering, the elder Florey 
thanked LaANnspDALE Rotarians for all they 
had done for his son, and said, “This 
evening will remain one of the most 
moving Rotary experiences of my life.” 
Gifts were presented to Mr. and Mrs 
Florey, including a fruit cake baked by 
a visiting Rotarian. 


Throughout the Ca- 
nadian Province of 
Ontario some 2,000 
high-school students submitted entries 
in the Ontario Hospital Association's 
essay contest on “What Our Hospital 
Means to the Community.” Behind the 
contest in Port ARTHUR, ONT., was the 
local Rotary Club. It publicized the 
event, and obtained the codperation of 
the city’s two secondary schools and its 


Rachel Wins— 
and Wins! 


Visiting historic Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rotary’s President, 
Frank E. Spain, and his wife, Margaret, 
view one of the city’s shrines, the famed 
Liberty Bell. With the Spains are Guy 
Gundaker (left), Past President of Ro- 
tary International, and Walter R. Dun- 
can, President of the local Club. 
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Mummy Takes the High Road 


, 
I OR a day or two, not long ago, prob- 
lems like inflation, Korea, and taxes won 
scant attention in Frederick, Oklahoma. 
A little 9-year-old Scottish named 
Joyce Marie Wilson had pushed them 
into place. Joyce needed her 
mother badly, and her mother was far 
away in Scotland. 

A newcomer to America, Joyce used 
to live in Glasgow with her mother and 
dad and little brother, David. A year or 
so ago she and her father had pushed 
off for Oklahoma, promising Mrs. Wilson 
and David that they would follow as 
soon as money had been saved for their 
passage. Then an accident happened 

Mr. Wilson's employer in Frederick 
had taken Joyce and her dad for a drive 
to see the Oklahoma countryside. It was 
a pleasant, thoughtful gesture of friend- 
ship, but right in the midst of it there 
came a three-car crash, and Joyce suf- 
fered a serious brain concussion. Uncon- 
scious for three days, her first words 
upon opening her eyes were, “Mummy! 
Mummy!” 

It was then that the townspeople of 
Frederick turned from the world’s big 
problems to the one faced by little Joyce. 
A fund was started by a local clergyman 


lass 


second 


to whisk Mrs. Wilson and her son to 
Oklahoma via air. The Frederick Rotary 
Club joined the campaign, and in two 
days $800 was raised. 

At this point, Rotary’s globe-encircling 
fellowship was brought to Joyce's aid. 
Joe B. Steele, President of the Frederick 
Rotary Club, cabled the Rotary Club of 
Glasgov; and asked that top air priority 
be arranged for mother and son. Al- 
though he advised that funds for the 
flight were being sent, the Glasgow Club 
did not wait. It provided funds itself, 
located Mrs. Wilson through the Salva- 
tion Army, and arranged priority. 

Within two hours after the cable had 
arrived in Glasgow, Mrs. Wilson and 
David were on a train headed for the 
airport. Fourteen hours later they were 
at La Guardia Field in New York, and 
a second swift flight brought them to 
Joyce's hospital bedside. Doctors noted 
that from the time she had her mother 
with her, Joyce began to improve. 

Thus, the Wilson family is together 
again, and the Rotary Clubs of Glasgow 
and Frederick—well, they’re happy they 
could so mesh the gears of a sizable in- 
ternational organization as to dry the 
tears of a very small girl. 


Joyce, her mother, and little brother 
are welcomed at the Frederick Rotary 
Club by Joe B. Steele, Jr.. President. 





hospitals. Winner of the Port ARTHUR 
section of the contest was Rachel Mor- 
gan, daughter of a Club member. Then 
followed the Province-wide judging of 
the essays of local winners, and the 
victor was—Rachel Morgan. Her prize 
was a $500 scholarship. She also re- 
ceived a prize from the Port ARTHUR 
Club, as did the seeond- and third-place 
winners of the local contest. 


Need holidays be sad 
if spent away from 
home? Not at all. 
Take the case of the 35 Pakistani air 
cadets who were training in England 
during a recent holiday season. Theirs 
was a happy experience because the Ro- 
tary Club of WorTHING, ENGLAND, made 
itso. During their two-week stay in the 
British community, the boys were féted 
at a Rotary Club meeting, and Rotarians 
helped to arrange such holiday high 
lights as a tour of several industries, a 
hockey game, a concert, motion-picture 
film, and other entertainment. 


Britons Fete 
Pakistani Airmen 


To Fort Sill, Okla., 
come military  of- 
ficers of many na- 
tions for artillery training, and the near- 
by Rotary Club of Lawton sees in their 
stay an opportunity to promote inter- 
national understanding and goodwill. To 
do so, it annually invites the soldiers 


Lawton Fetes 
World Soldiers 
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from overseas to a weekly meeting. At 
its recent féting of military men, there 
were 14 nations represented. Each of- 
ficer spoke briefly about his homeland 
and impressions of the U.S.A. 


By turning a flower 
show into a flower 
auction, the Rotary 
Club of Epmonton, ALTA., CANADA, re- 
cently raised hundreds of dollars. It 
happened in this way: The florists of 
Alberta were hoiding a flower show in 
EDMONTON, and on display were some 
5,000 roses, orchids, chrysanthemums, 
and other blossoms. To dispose of ;them 
at the end of the show, the president of 
the florists association turned them over 
to the Epmonton Club for auctioning. 
Rotarians became auctioneers, sales 
clerks, and parcel wrappers, and when 
the last bud had been bid for their 
Club’s Community Service fund was 
richer by $800. 


Bid for Buds 
in Edmonton 


Canton Banks on Aboard yachts, in 


Meeting Room airplanes, under 
water, and in jails 


and coal mines have Rotary Club meet- 
ings been held. Though not quite so un- 
usual, but still somewhat different from 
most meeting places, is that of the Ro- 
tary Club of Canton, So. Dak. It meets 
in a local bank that has a basement room 
equipped with a piano, tables and chairs, 


and a kitchen. It is called the “Courtesy 
Room” and is used several times a week 
by various CANTON civic groups and 
organizations. 


60, Yes—but In the Red Cross 


Life's Still Fun Hall in East Lonpon, 
SouTu AFRICA, a new 


organization met for the first time re- 
cently, and its beginning foretold a good 
future. It was the Seniors’ Club for 
residents of East Lonpon over 60 years 
old. Sponsored by the local Rotary Club, 
the group numbers some 70 members 
who meet monthly for programs that in- 
clude films, singing, and other entertain- 
ment. At the inaugural meeting the 
oldsters provided a large portion of the 
evening's fun themselves. 


Visitor Returns When a resident of 


with Pewter Gift BARNSTABLE, Mass., 
crossed the Atlantic 


Ocean for a visit in England, he carried 
with him greetings from the HYANNIs, 
Mass., Rotary Club to the BARNSTAPLE, 
ENGLAND, Club. At an evening meeting 
he presented HYANNIs’ banner to the 
British Club, and in return was given 
a pewter charger three centuries old to 
take back to the Hyannis Club. The 
pewter meat platter was 20% inches in 
diameter, and had been made by the 
first of three generations of BARNSTAPLE 
pewterers. Its inscription noted the 
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relations between the BarNstTa- 
HYANNIs Clubs 


friendly 
PLE and 
In hundreds of U. S. 
communities not long 
ago, the March of 
Dimes campaign to combat polio was 
under way, and sparking the drives 
were many Rotary Clubs. For example, 
in VALLEY Crtry, No. Dak., the Rotary 
Club with this novel dime- 
raising idea: On a 24-hour radio broad- 
cast, Rotarians read nursery rhymes for 
contributions. They assisted by 
local Lions and Kiwanians, and when 
the program was over the VALLEY City 
campaign had 358 additional dollars for 
the polio fight 

A unique idea was also used by the 
Rotary Club of SILVERTON, OREG., to help 

raise funds to 
fight polio. Along 
a street in the 
business area was 
stretched a block 
long strip of 
gummed tape 
on which coins 
and paper money 
were placed in ex- 
change for “polio 
pins.’ Competi- 
tion among Rotar- 
Lions, and 
“Jaycees” raised 
$2,000, and the 
Rotarians won a 
free dinner by 
doubling the $600 
produced by the 
Lions 

By dividing its 
48 members into 
seven teams, the 
Rotary Club of Somerset, Ky., collected 
donated merchandise for a radio auc- 
tion it held to raise polio funds. The 
auction went over the air night 
for two weeks, and when the bidding 
via telephone was over, the results of 
the Somerset drive figured up to $8,500 

In SaFForD, ARiIz., it was = “tie auc- 
tion” conducted by the Rotary Club that 
netted $300 in 20 minutes at a Club meet- 
ing. The neckties were obtained at cost, 
and Rotarians’ went into 
coffers 

A 29-year-old polio vicitim in an “iron 
lung” was hosted by the BELLFLOWER, 
CauiF., Club to high light the local ap- 
peal. The Club presented its guest with 
an electric blanket. 

By manning kettles located at busy 
points along the main street of CHADRON, 
NeEsR., Rotarians collected nearly $700 
for the March of Dimes drive in their 
county. The CHAprRon Club calls it 
“Doc McDowell Day” in memory of a 
deceased charter member who had been 
in the forefront of the campaign 
for polio funds. In the photo above, 
Rotarian Carl Schaefer clangs an atten- 
tion-getting locomotive bell on his one 
hour shift 


And the Dimes 
Kept Rolling in! 


came up 


were 


lans, 


Chadron chimes 


for dimes (item). 


every 


bids polio 


local 


Yes, 
for some 100 orphans 
in PALMERSTON NorTH, 
New ZEALAND, when the Rotary Club took 


it was a big day 


Big Day for 
Little Tykes 
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them on an all-day picnic, and it was a 
big day for the Club members, too. The 
children played games, ran races, ate 
tasty sandwiches and gallons of ice 
cream, and “soaked up” a lot of fresh 
air and sunshine. To keep things going 
smoothly, PALMERSTON NortH Rotarians 
had their hands full—but, as one of 
them reported later, it was worth it 
just to be among the “happy and spon- 
taneous fun of these underprivileged 
children.” 


When a neighbor 
makes a notable con- 
tribution to his com- 
munity, the Rotary Club of PLAINFIELD, 
Conn., believes it shouldn't go unnoticed. 
Such was the case when the PLAINFIELD 
Club recently honored Dr. Arthur A. 
Chase, a physician who began caring for 
the health of local residents 50 years 
ago. Just two days after the doctor 
rounded out half a century of medical 
service in PLAINFIELD, the Club gave a 
dinner in his honor, presented him with 
an appropriate gift, related what he had 
meant to the community 


Plainfield Pats 
a Doctor's Back 


From Paterson, N. J., 
to many lands over- 
seas was broadcast 
recently, via short wave, the 
that Carlos P. Romulo, the Philippines’ 
Ambassador to the United States, made 
at a joint Rotary meeting held in the 
New Jersey city. The speech was also 
transcribed for local broadcast, and a 
disk recording made for presentation to 
each of the 29 Rotary Clubs in District 
270. More than 500 Rotarians and their 
guests attended the joint gathering, and 
all the District’s 29 Clubs were repre- 
sented. 


Paterson Talk 
Heard Overseas 


address 


Menard Welcomes Across the wide open 


4-H'’ersBackHome ‘Paces of Texas, news 
of MENARD’s home- 


coming celebration for 4-H Club mem- 
bers travelled fast. Sponsored by the 
MENARD Rotary Club, the event was 
planned to honor Menard County youths 
who had won recognition through their 
local, state, and national 4H _  ac- 
tivities. Came the day of the event 
and hundreds of past and present 4-H 
members returned to MEenarp from 
points both in and out of Texas. Pres- 
ent, too, were the parents of 4-H’ers, 
county farm agents, and some 4,000 
residents of Menard County. One of the 


Photo: Hodg»= 
Levelling snow for a skating rink are 
Picton, Ont., Canada, Rotarians, whose 
Club underwrote the cost of making and 
operating the rink. The Club also spon- 
sors two boys’ hockey teams ina league. 


high lights was a barbecue supper served 
to more than 2,000 of the homecoming 
attenders. As each past and present 
4-H Club member received a certificate 
of honor awarded by the Rotary Club, 
of his 4-H activities was an- 
nounced. Parents, county agents, and 
4-H girls also received certificates and 
gifts. So successful was the first home- 
coming that plans are under way for 


a resume 


the second 


Twice has the Red 
Cross “bloodmobile” 
unit come to CAMDEN, 
N. Y., to take blood donations for emer- 
gency use, and both times its appear- 
ance has been sponsored by the CAMDEN 
Rotary Club. Donations totalled 124 
pints on the first visit, 123 pints on the 
second, Among other undertakings of 
the Campen Club are a_ rural-urban 
night, youth programs on special holi- 
days, and providing a gift subscription 
for THE Rotarian to the local public li 
brary. The Club also distributes copies 
of THe Rotarian in many of the commu 
nity’s public meeting places. 


Camden Steers 
Two Blood Drives 


Yes, in bowling ter- 
minology the Rotary 
Club of East PATer- 
son, N. J., threw a strike for 19-year-old 
John Van der Teems when it held a 
bowling show for his benefit. Johnny 
has been paralyzed for five years as the 
result of a swimming accident, and the 
East Paterson Club decided to make 
helping Johnny its “Number One Proj- 
ect.” A Rotary fund was created for 
the purpose, and the Club sponsored a 
bowling show to raise money. Among 


it's a Strike 
for Johnny! 


It’s “Roundup” time in Wilmington, N. C., for that’s the name of the musical show 
staged by the Rotary Club to benefit its Student Loan Fund. It played before capacity 
audiences for two nights, raised $1,800, and provided loads of fun and fellowship. 
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the ten top bowlers obtained for the 
show were the U. S. match game cham- 
pion and two other national doubles 
The bowlers donated their 
talents, and the show raised $750 to help 
Johnny make a comeback. Johnny's 
happy—and so are the Rotarians 


champions 


Among the scores of 
items that awaited 
selling at the SILER 
City, N. C., Rotary Club’s recent auction 
sale stood a purebred Brahma calf. It 
was there to be auctioned to the highest 
The sale 
was held for the benefit of a local hospi- 
tal, and when the final bid had been 
made, the net proceeds totalled more 
than $8,300 


Bidder Gets Calf 
—'Moo’ and All! 


bidder—and it was for $200. 


If you had visited 
the western Pennsyl- 
vania Rotary Club of 
BUTLER not long ago, you would have 
had at least two unusual experiences. 
One, you would certainly have met 
many Past Rotary Club Presidents, and, 
two, nine of the Past Presidents would 
not have been members of the BUTLER 
Club. Here's the answer to all this: The 
BuTLerR Club recently had as its guests 
nine Past Presidents of the near-by 
Pennsylvania Rotary Club of VERONA- 
OAKMONT. Actually there were ten Past 
Presidents of VERONA-OAKMONT present— 
the tenth one being a former member 
of VERONA-OAKMONT, but now a member 
of BUTLER 


A-visiting Go 
9 Past Presidents 


Rotary has entered 
21 more communities 
in many parts of the 
Welcome to them all! They are 
(with their sponsors in parentheses): 
Azogues (Cuenca), Ecuador (readmit- 
ted); Candelaria (Santa Cruz do Sul), 
Brazil; Manjimup (Bunbury), Austra- 
a; Bareilly (Dehra Dun), India; Brem 
erhaven (Bremen), Germany; Numazu 
(Tokyo-Shizuoka), Japan; Trowbridge, 
England; West Worthington, England; 
Wels (Steyr), Austria; Hallsberg (Kum- 
East Grand Forks (Grand 


Rotary World 
Gains 21 Clubs 


world 


Sweden; 


, 
la 
Forks, No. Dak.), Minn.; Swansea (Mi 


mico-New Toronto), Ont., Canada; 
Bronxville (Mount Vernon), N. Y.; Rich- 
mond Hill (Leaside), Ont., Canada; West 
Asheville (Asheville), N. C Alvinston 
(Watford), Ont., Canada; Warren (Van 
Dyke), Mich.; Newmarket (Aurora), 
Ont., Canada; South Sioux City (Sioux 
Nebr.; Madison (Morris- 

Ruidoso (Alamagordo), 


City, lowa), 
ville), N. Y 
N. Mex 


A Visit Ties How do overseas 
a Friendly Knot friendships between 

Rotary Clubs begin? 
Often a letter or the exchange of Club 
banners marks the beginning. In the 
case of the Rotary Clubs of HuNTINGDON, 
Pa., and HUNTINGDON, ENGLAND, however, 
it was a visit. While in England, a resi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania community 
stopped in HUNTINGDON and during her 
visit she met the officers of the British 
Club. Back home she told of her experi- 
ence with members of the “sister” Club 
in England. From this beginning there 
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‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Lights On. Guest of honor and 
speaker at the 35th annua! luncheon 
of Edison Pioneers on the 105th an 
niversary of THOMAs A. EDISON’s 
birth was FRANK E. Spain, President 
of Rotary International. Citing the 
famed American inventor's 1,097 pat 
ents, PRESIDENT SPAIN said: “While 
visiting Rotary Clubs in Iceland 
where nights are six months long, 
and in Europe where the grim hor 
rors of war had blacked out a whole 
continent for years, we saw people 

. made happy as the lights THom 
as Epison invented were turned on 
again.” After the address, the in- 
ventor’s son, CHARLES EDISON, pre- 
sented PRESIDENT SPAIN a portrait by 
Epwin S. FANCHER (see cut) as “a 
projection of Rotary’s ideal of service 
as exemplified by your many and 
varied interests.” 


Rotarians Honored. Hersert C. Far 
WELL, of Salem, Mass., has been jointly 
selected by B'nai B'rith and the 
Knights of Columbus as the Salem 
citizen best exemplifying brother- 
hood. . . . The Silver Beaver Award 
of the Boy Scouts of America has 
been conferred on Epwarp W. Brown, 
of Alton, Ill., a Past District Governor 

of Rotary Interna 

tional, and ARTHUR 

M. Hucues, of Gilles- 

pie, Ill. Davip A. 

Ewen, of Wellington 

New Zealand, a Past 

Rotary District Gov- 

ernor, has received 

the honor of Knight 

of the British Em.- 

Ewen pire, conferred by 

the late King in his 

New Year Honors... . James C. ADAMs, 

of North Platte, Nebr., recently took 

up his duties in Rome, Italy, as an 

officer on the staff of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza 
tion. : 

Named among six leaders in 
United States agriculture by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for honorary- 
recognition citations was FREDERICK 
A. Stare, of Columbus, Wis., a Past 
Rotary District Governor, for his con- 
tribution to the canning industry. 

LutTuer H. Honces, of Leaksville- 
Spray, N. C., a Past Director of Ro- 
tary International, was selected by 
the local Exchange Club as the “Tri- 
City Man of the Year” for his work 
in the Leaksville-Spray-Draper com- 
munities. . . . Harry D. MaTreson, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed city chamberlain of his com- 
munity. ... When the birthday of 


Portrait of President Frank Spain, 
as a hobbyist-carpenter (see item). 


Foster G. McGaw, of Chicago, IIl., 
and that of his company, of which he 
is founder and president, coincided 
recently, he was presented with a 
life-size portrait of himself from the 
brush of another Chicago Rotarian, 
Joun Docrororr . . . Elected president 
of the Minnesota State Veterinary 
Medical Society is Dr. Grorce A. Lar- 
son, of Breckenridge, Minn. 


Chug. How do you get to your Ro- 
tary Club meeting when a 12-inch 
snowstorm has made roads impass- 
able to regular motorized traffic? 
Georce BUTELL, President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Baldwin, Kans., knows 
how. He proved it a few weeks back 
when he rode his tractor three miles 
through a one-foot snow blanket to 
make his regular meeting—and on 
time to preside 


os 
Rotarian and Mrs. James T. Haynes, 


of Newark, Ohio, observe the anni- 
versary of their 60th wedded year. 


‘we " wat 


Three Rotary generations in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., are John E. Paterson; 
his grandfather, Edward L. Pater- 
son; and father, Frank E. Paterson. 











“Safe driving begins in high school,” 
thinks the Rotary Club of Amherst, 
Mass., so it sponsored a driver-educa- 
tion plan for students. Standing by the 
training car donated by a dealer is H. 
M. Elder (second left), Club President. 


etters and a 
the two 


an exchange of 
between 


followed 
growing friendliness 
HUNTINGDONS 
“silver anni- 
month for 
Rotary 
Congratulations to them! They 
Orange, Va.; Gilman, Ill.: East 
England; Saint-Etienne, France; 
Tupper Lake, N. Y.; Garland, Tex.; 
Eaton, Ohio; Northfield, Vt.; Elmira 
Heights, N. ¥.; Winchester & District, 
England; Horseheads, N.Y.; Avon, N.Y.; 
Nazareth, Pa.; Brunswick, Md.; Winn- 
field, La.; Marissa, Ill; Southbridge, 
Mass.; Centreville Md.; Curwens- 
ville, Pa.; Davos, Switzerland; Colwyn 
Bay, Wales; Perry, Okla.; Tazewell, Va.; 
Haddonfield, N. J.; Bristol, Conn.; Wat- 
Calif.; Northampton, Mass.; 


May Is 
versary” 
47 


25th Year for 
47 More Clubs 
Clubs 
are 

Ham, 


more 


sonville, 


Washburn, Me.; Leesburg, Va.; Orleans, 
Nebr.; Santos, Brazil; Antofagasta, 
Chile; Long Eaton, England; Grave- 
send, England; Ripon, England; Ogal- 
lala, Nebr.; Lindsay, Okla.; Havana, I11.; 
Tarboro, N. C.; Derby-Shelton, Conn.; 
Itta Bena, Miss.; Towson, Md.; Grand- 
view, Tex.; Cannes, France; Auburn, 
Ala.; Apopka, Fla.; Smyrna, Del. 


famed resort 
hotel in CoLorapo 
SprINGs, CoLo., there 
gathered recently 155 couples with much 
in common: all on a “second 
honeymoon” and the men were all Ro- 
tarians. It was a two-day event that 
could be traced back to 1949 when the 
Rotary Club of Denver, CoLo., held its 
first honeymoon party for Club members 
and their wives. The recent occasion was 
participated in by Rotarians from 24 
Clubs in Districts 168 and 169 


310 Celebrate At a 


Second Honeymoon 


were 


Perfect attendance, 
as every Rotary Club 
knows, is not an end 
in itself. Still, regularity of attendance 
is a responsibility of Rotary member- 
ship, and many Clubs strive to attain a 
100 percent record for a month or long- 
er. Not long ago the Rotary Club of 
WHITTIER, CALIF., 
self. The President had asked for a 
percent month, and if achieved he prom- 
ised to contribute $20 to the Club treas- 
ury. The Attendance went 


Here's One Way 
to Get Funds 


set such a goal for it- 
100 


Committee 


our 


WURECGTORS 


INTRODUCING TWO OF THE 14 MEN OF THE ‘RI BOARD. 


= rok ARTHUR MortTIMER, of Lon 


don, England, began his career 


pharmacy in Harrogate, 
the 
also 


er attending Leeds 


He 


examination 


College 
the 


Pharmacy passed 
and 
He is 


director of several chemical and phar 


bar 


for 


ish 


law several years 


maceutical companies in London 
During World War II he 
Deputy Director Me 
in Ministry : 
for his wartime services | 
an Officer of the Or 
der of the British 
Empire 

In Harrogate he 


served 
of 


Britain's 


ply, 


was a borough-coun- 
cil member and 
chairman of the edu 
cation committee. He 
is active in the Phar 
maceutical Society of 


in 
England, aft- 
of 
Brit- 
prac ticed 
now a 


as 
Supplies 
and 
s made 


Mortimer 


Great Britain and other professional 
groups, and in a society that provides 
radios for the bedridden 

DirectoR MORTIMER was a charter 
member of the Club of Har 
rogate, which was organized in 1920, 
and is now a member and Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of St. Pan 
cras. He is a Past President of Rotary 
International in Britain 
Ireland, a Past Representa- 
tive, and a former RI Committee 
member. In addition to his Board 
membership, he is Chairman of the 
Extension Committee and a member 
of the Nominating Committee for 
President of RI in 1952-53 


totary 


Great and 


District 


’ 
Drce 1918 DIRECTOR CLAUDE W 
Woopwarp has been associated with 
Jurgens, Incorporated, the oldest re- 
tail furniture store in Richmond, Va 


He is now secretary-treasurer of the 


What else could this be but a “silly 
tie” contest? Held for the fun of it by 
the Champaign, Ill., Rotary Club, it 
was won by the five-foot entry worn by 
the contestant third from left. W. L. 
Everitt, President, adds an aerial note. 


to work, Club members coéperated, and 
the President eventually wrote a check 
for $25 payable to his Club's treasury. 
Sidney Coffers Before a near-capac- 
Enriched $1,500 ity audience in Sip- 

NEY, N. Y., a well- 


known choral group recently put on a 
musical show under the sponsorship of 
the local Rotary Club. When the last 
measure had been sung and the pro- 
ceeds counted, the Rotary Club's funds 
had been increased $1,500. Part of this 
sum was donated to the Rotary Founda- 
tion, thus placing the Sipney Club among 
those that have contributed 200 percent 
to the Foundation on the of $10 
or more per member. According to Clare 
C. Rossell, Governor of District 253, the 
Sipney Club is the first in the District 
to achieve a 200 percent rating. 


basis 


organization. He was 
in Richmond, 
and attended Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic In 
stitute 

A notable charac- 
teristic of Director 
Woopwarp's civic ac- 
tivities is their wide 
range of interest. In 
the youth field he is a director of the 
Memorial Youth Guidance Clinic, 
treasurer of the Merriewood-Harrison 
indigent tubercular chil- 
dren, and a past president of the 
Boys’ Club of Richmond, which is 
sponsored by the Rotary Club. In 
the field of health promotion he is 
president of the Richmond chapter 
of the American Cancer Society and 
a trustee of the community’s Memo- 
rial Hospital. he is 
chairman of the executive committee 
and a past president of the Richmond 
Retail Merchants Association, a direc- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
chairman of the Retailers Savings 
Bond Campaign 

A Rotarian since 1827, he is a mem- 
ber and Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Richmond and is a Past Dis- 
trict Governor. Added to his Board 
duties is membership on the Execu- 
tive Committee and Nominating Com- 
mittee for President of RI in 1952-53 


born 


¥ 


Woodward 


Camp for 


Business-wise 
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Worried about the Youth? | 


Sedona How dangerous is it to 


‘he Puritans under Cromwell seized “ 1 99 
power in England, and their influence Cc Ose Our e es 
lasted for almost 100 years. It left a 

rk upon British character so that to- 


the British are, I think, the most to these 4 facts about record protection? 


oral, the least corrupt, the best be- 
haved people on earth. But in England 
1s in my own country we have the same (So dangerous . . . it could put you out of business!) 


hame over the morals of our age, the 





same pessimism that you find in ages of 
moral laxity in the past. The movement 
to the cities, abetted by industrialism, 
has brought the old problem home in 
accentuated form. 
Yet looking back over history, I think 
aints are still born amongst us. I have 
met some. I find an incredible number 
of happy families—though when I read 
the newspapers I am prepared to learn 
that all my friends are divorcing their it's dangerous to ignore the fact that 43 out it's dangerous to close your eyes to the dis- 
wives or at least killing them. Indeed, of 100 firms which lose their accounts re- astrous fires that do occur in “fireproof” 
I know so many fine people I have al- ceivable and other business records in a fire buildings. Such a building simply walls-in 
most lost faith in the wickedness of | Mmever reopen. and intensifies a fire inside an office 
nankind 
Marriage is coming back into fashion 





and parentage is coming back into mar- 
riage When I was 20, girls often said, 
I'm not going to have babies. That is 
just a gyp.” And young men would go 
around looking for free-love bargains— 
free love meaning “free for the male.” 
I don’t find so much of that nowadays. 
Modest girls can be found if ever we , ‘ 
ke to find them. Patient mothers hide - wt 


n a thousand homes and bring up chil- | W's dangerous to trust an old safe—or any it's dangerous to overlook the clause in your 
ren capable of acts of heroism that safe without the Underwriters’ Laboratories, fire insurance policy that says “proof-of-loss 
ilmost rival the drama of crime in our Inc. Label. They often incinerate records must be rendered within 60 days.” How 
daily press. A flood comes and a thou- when temperatures get above 350° F. could you . . . without records? 


and people rush in to help, a million P : 
Isn’t the risk too great? 

Find out, today, how little it costs to protect your records—and your 

business future—with a modern Mosler “A” Label Record Safe. It’s 

the world’s best protection. Meets and exceeds the independent Under- 

writers’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 


send financial aid. A nation starves and 
even her enemies succor her, as we did 
with Russia in 1921. Explorers are lost 
and others give their lives to rescue 
them. I have seen wounded soldiers re- 
turning from Korea going to the Red 
sf 5 8 & Designed by Raymond Loewy . . . the new Mosier “A" 
Cross to donate blood. Label “400” brings distinguished beauty to any office . . . 
_ together with new convenience and security features, in- 
: ¢ , a8 cluding: new “Counter Spy” Lock and new “Instrument 
picture of our time. Yet the problem < Operations Panel’ with dial and horizontal handles at 
of morals is with us. It is with us be- “no-stoop”™ height. 
cause Nature will out. Man is by nature © IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


greedy, pugnacious, and sexually omniv- | fe oth S60 Mosler Safe” 
Since 1848 


orous. We have no instincts toward 


monogamy It is uphill work It is A World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler 
" built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Such things as these are in the moral 





something that has to be learned and 
doesn’t come naturally. Man is what he 
is because for centuries what are our ~a Consult classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler dealer 
vices today were in some degree his in your chy. or moll coupen now far informative, Gree Seation, 
virtues in the struggle for existence. 
Only as social order and security have 

creased have those old instincts turned Please send me (check one or both): 


out to be problems as well as creative (C Free booklet giving the latest authentic information on how to protect the vital 
records on which my business depends. 


C IMlustrated catalog describing the new Mosler “A” Label 400 Series” Record Safes. 


rorces, 

If it weren't for acquisitiveness, no 
economic order would prosper. If it NAME__ . a ni __. POSITION 
weren't for pugnacity, no society could FIRM NAME_ 
defend itself against attack. If it weren't ADDRESS _ 


for sexual sensitivity, the race would die city _ZONE STATE 
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Satisfied Shippers! 


“I Ship WABASH 
to the 
Heart of America!” 


“Most of our freight goes directly to 
the great Midwestern industrial cen- 
ters ... Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, Omaha 
and Des Moines. Wabash always 
gives us excellent service— fast and 
dependable.” 


“T Ship WABASH 
through the 
Heart of America!” 


“The direct-line service of the 
Wabash between Buffalo and the 
Missouri River saves timeand insures 
dependable performance. And 
Wabash equipment is efficient and 
modern.” 


Coll your Wabash 
representative 
or write 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 





| 30 or after. 
| could restore the old custom of dowries 





out. So the great problem of morals is 
not to eliminate these instincts but to 


| direct them, not to stifle them but to 
have just enough control to leave these 


creative forces free. 

When we think of controls, we imme- 
diately think of laws. Laws can help. 
I would like to see more tax exemptions 
to encourage parentage. They would 
help medical, law. and clerical students 
get married at a normal age, instead of 
But even without a law we 


to enable our children to be married at 
an earlier age. I believe in marriage as 
half of the cure for the immorality of 
our kind. A married man is already 
pledged to decency; a father is mort- 
gaged to it. 

A national divorce law in the United 
States would help do away with the ob- 
scene competition that exists between 
some of the States. This rivalry as 
to which will offer a divorce for the 
shortest period of residence is one of the 
dirtiest aspects of our civilization. It 
would help morality, too, if we required 
six months at least between marriage 
and divorce, letting people coo! off in- 
stead of passing quickly from the fur- 
nace to the Frigidaire. 

Laws can help solve the problem, but 
a change in our way of looking at things 
would be far more fruitful. Consider 
the easy-going magazine wit which 
makes virginity a joke and continence 
a misfortune. Count the number of 


| magazines that live by laughing at mor- 


FO ARS REET So Te OS eee 


ality in some way or another. If we 
would stop enjoying such magazines and 
stop subscribing to them, if we would 
begin again to take some pleasure in the 
more wholesome phases of marriage, our 
public opinion would be a more effective 
force than any law 

In the home, I would suggest a wiser 
mingling of discipline with love in the 
rearing of children. We in America dur- 
ing the first 30 years of this century 
overdid the idea of liberty in conduct 
and in education. Perhaps it is because 
my hair is white and my sins have been 
mostly committed, but I am heartily in 
favor of a return of parental authority. 

Schools could help by some form of 
moral education. I would like to see a 
man like John Dewey organize a text- 
bock on character, then have it written 
by a man with the literary brilliance of 
H. L. Mencken or Hendrik Willem van 
Loon. Maybe the young would read it. 
And maybe a daily ceremonjal—reciting 
a Code of Honor, such as I have had the 
temerity to propose [page 9]—would 
help. Actually, I believe it would. 

All such efforts are worth the effort. 
We should not despair, nor should we 
assume that all is right since history 
offers parallels co what is happening in 
our day. We should work hard to make 
life better—but even as it is we love it 
and relish it to the last drop. Life has 
always had problems and difficulties, but 
these are the nourishment by which we 
grow in stature and competence. Life is 
good, bad as it is, and so is man. 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Tue following questions are based on 
articles in this issue of The Rotarian. By 
tackling them you will be giving your 
memory a working-over which the experts 
say is salutary. Turn to page 59 for the 
correct answers. 


1. One of the factors that have influ- 
enced moral conduct, says Will Durant, is 
population migration from: 

Europe to the United States. 

Farm to city. 

Cold areas to warmer climes. 


2. Reviewing the “business side” of 
Rotary's Mexico City Convention in May, 
Convention Committee Chairman Frank 
J. Brennan points out that: 

All speakers will come from Mexico. 

There will be no affernoon sessions. 

The ladies must wear mantillas. 


3. The article The Cult of the Incom- 
prehensible is concerned with: 

A group devoted to abstract painting. 

The overuse of Latin phrases. 

Increased clarity in communication. 

4. Past International President Guy 
Gundaker's A New Approach to Interna- 
tional Service is related to: 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Rotary's Vocational Service program. 

The holding of a world conference. 

5. Site of the International Youth Rally 
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held by the British Clubs of District 10: 
No. 10 Downing Street. 
Cowley Manor in the Cotswold Hills. 
Dunsinane Castle. 


6. In helping Junior choose a college. 
advises Burges Johnson, look for: 

Professors with several degrees. 

A school with a large endowment. 

An atmosphere conducive to study. 

7. Why should you think of your com- 
munity's youth when you see the dates 
April 26-May 3? 

They mark Boys and Girls Week. 

Most students graduate then. 

It's time to get ready for vacation. 


8. What's the first thing Ruth C. Iker- 
man urges you to do when stopping in a 
town new to you on your vacation? 

See if you have relatives there. 

Buy tickets for a sight-seeing trip. 

Check ‘phone book for interesting places. 

9. Dr. Andy Hall, this month's “Unus- 
ual Rotarian,” has in 50 years of medical 
practice delivered how many babies? 

1,000. 2,500. 3,500. 


10. The symposium-of-the-month ex- 
plores tipping, which is: 

A product of modern times. 

Centuries old. 

An outgrowth of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 
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To Tip or Not to Tip? 


[Continued from page 13] 


personal service; thus rewards are on a 
personal basis. Still I believe that tip- 
ping will eventually disappear in favor 
of a “service charge” added to a bill. 


Hold to 10 Percent Rule 
Advises W. R. Macarthur 


Oil-Company Executive 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


- 
V HILE I do not favor extending the 


tipping system, I believe it is true that 
where it is established as a custom it is 
in incentive to better service. The fact 
that it can be withheld—though it sel- 
dom is—makes the server more alert 
and more eager to win favor of the 
patron. Proof 9f this, I think, is found 
in restaurants where a 10 or 15 percent 
“service charge” is automatically put on 
the bill and the waiter, knowing he will 
get it, doesn’t put himself out to look 
after interests of the customer 

The best control over tipping is a 
friendly conspiracy on the part of the 
public to standardize tips. In Canada 
the custom is to tip bellboys not more 
than 25 cents a bag and in cafes or din- 
ing rooms we hold that the tip should 
be 10 percent of the bill except in very 
rare instances. I recognize the limita- 
tions of law, but would go so far as to 
say that a law limiting tips to 10 percent 
would, on the whole, be beneficial. At 
least such a law would make both the 
giver and the receiver of tips more con- 
scious of their purpose—that is, a re- 
ward (not pay) for service. 

Those who argue that in times of in- 
flation gratuities should run larger are 
wrong because the amount of the tip— 
figured on a fixed percentage—automati- 
cally increases with the bill. Further- 
more, to boost the percentage because 
costs of living have gone up would intro- 
duce a new principle—viz., that tips are 
compensation. The employer should pay 
his help fairly. 

Tips—if tip we must—should be an 
extra, a token of appreciation for per- 
sonal service. 


Tips Are Bonus for Service 
Holds Merle D. Snyder 


Gasoline Wholesaler and Retailer 
Bedford, Pa. 


As A ROTARIAN who believes that 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best,” I 
like to think of tipping as a reward or 
bonus for thoughtfulness and _ helpful- 
ness to others. Who dces not appreciate 
recognition of what he does for others? 
The customary form is money, of course, 
but I have known of this recognition 
being given through friendly advice on 
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hig blue eyes 


ONLY just one day before 
little Barbara Ann's departure, 
her aunt Jane had rushed into 
our London office to explain 
that it was utterly impossible 
for her to accompany the 
child owing to her husband's 
sudden illness. She knew the 
parents in Singapore were 
counting the days until their 
baby came back, but what 
was she to do? The way 
Barbara Ann had been spoilt, 
she would never sleep a wink 
in the plane and make an 
awful nuisance of herself. 
We told the lady not to worry. 
Surely madam knew that 
kiddies and their diets were 
in excellent hands aboard our 


aircraft? Thousands of little. 


tots had loved flying with us. 
Why not Barbara Ann? Well, 
in the end Barbara Ann did 
travel all by herself. Every 
minute of the flight she was 
our crew’s first lady, never 
got tired of horse-riding the 





steward’s knees, had at least 
half a dozen téte-d-tétes with 
the chef in the pantry, and 
invariably fled into the arms 
of our stewardess when the 
sandman came. During the 
one and only nightstop she 
shared a room with the 
stewardess, and certainly did 
not forget to say her prayers. 
And towards noon of the 
following day a _ radiantly 
happy mother at Singapore 
airport kept marvelling at the 
ease with which her own little 
girl had been escorted some 
thousands of miles. 


Ne AL 
AN 
RBA 


This true little story was 
bound to end happily, for we 
make a point of giving 
everyone of our passengers 
all the care and attention we 
can think of. 


Whenever you think of travel, think of KLM 


Regular flights to all major cities of 
EUROPE, and to AFRICA, NORTH, 
SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 
NEAR, MIDDLE AND FAR EAST. 


For full information see ee < 


your Travel Agent or 
nearest KLM office. 





Going to the 
CONVENTION? 


a Gelf 





; B snowsevns 


You can spend an extra day in 
Mexico by taking the new, 
short, cool route through 


Brownsvillle, Texas 


A new highway from Browns- 
ville to C. Victoria, Mexico, 
saves you mileage and trouble. 
Good hotels, restaurants, tour- 
ing services, make your trip 
easy. Write for more informa- 
tion. ... 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Brownsvillle, Texas 


TO FIND 


THE CHILD WITH 
HEARING LOSS-— 
The MAICO "'F-1” 
Schoot Audiometer 


TO TRAIN 
HIM TO HEAR 
AND SPEAK-— 

The MAICO 


Train-Ear’’ Unit 


Neglected handicap... The tragedy of 
hearing loss in the very young can be 
avoided through prompt discovery, fol- 
lowed by ear-iraining. A popular (and 
inexpensive) club project is the presen- 
tation of a Maico precision audiometer 
and a Maico “Train-Ear” unit to the 
local school system. Write to Maico 
about setting up a hard-of-hearing pro- 
gram in your community. 


281 MAICO BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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a profitable stock deal, real-estate trans- 
action, or business venture. 

The great trouble with tipping is that 
often we are uncertain as to what the 
tip should be, hence unwittingly are 
drawn into competition to be generous. 
Maybe it would help to note the follow- 
ing suggestions. They are based on a 
compilation by the American Automo- 
bile Association of customs prevalent in 
the United States: 

Don't tip air-line or other personnel 
specifically instructed by their compa- 
nies not to take tips. 

Don't tip where it is not customary— 
clerks, for example, and employees of 
service stations, motor courts, or travel 
counsellors, At least, such persons should 
be tipped very seldom and only for very 
special service. 

Do, as a rule, tip these: 

Hotel doorman (for parking, helping 
with luggage, hailing a taxi) 25c to 50c 
Bellboy (10c more for each piece over 


two) 


. .25¢ 
Chamber’ maid 


(per mene et resort 
25c 
> ge and dining cars (breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner respectively). . 
15e, 20c, 25¢ 
Deluxe hotel ‘restaurants. 15 percent 
Parlor-car attendant (for 4-hour trip— 
ut 25c for day) 
Sleeping-car porter (plus 10c for shoe 
shine) 25c 
Sleeping-car ‘porter | for pri ivate room 0 
any sort 
Barber .... , . Se 
Washroom attendant .. = 
Hat-check girl for hat only (20-25c for 
coat and hat or for all articles for 
two persons) 


.15¢ 


Can’t Buck Human Nature! 
Opines Leslie G. Smith 


Tourist Association Manager 
Tucson, Ariz. 


a I tip—just about like everybody 
else. Barbers, bellboys, waiters, maids, 
porters—I get them all. And they get 
me. They take tips for granted. I do too. 

But now that you ask me, tipping is a 


curse on society. Somebody started it 
’way back in history, and now it’s just 
a custom. I don’t like it. Few tippers 
do. But what can we do about it? If 
we try to stop it, we buck human nature 
in two ways. 

First, it’s human nature for the per- 
son getting the tip to want those extra 
dimes and quarters we lay beside the 
plate or slip into his always receptive 
hand. Secondly, it’s human nature for 
the tipper to want to stand in good 
graces of people and not to be looked 
upon as a pinch-penny. We tippers are 
soft-hearted, too, because we think we'll 
never miss the bit of money we dole 
out and, in the aggregate, it means a lot 
to the employee who often is paid too 
little by his employer. 

Nevertheless, we should try to curb 
the practice as much as possible. Laws 
don't do it. The so-called service charge 
tends to become too routine—that is, 
“accepted” by the tippee without regard 
to its purpose, with the result that he 
willingly takes a tip in addition. Here 
the tipper should exercise restraint and 
never offer a tip except when he re- 
quests and gets very special service. 

We can avoid overtipping. A New 
York hotelman says 25 cents is enough 
for a bellboy—well, 50 cents if he car- 
ries in more than three bags. No tip 
for the doorman who calls a cab stand- 
ing in line, but a quarter if he goes out 
for one. Chambermaids and elevator 
boys no tips except for special service. 
If you stay more than a week, however, 
a small tip for the maid is okeh. 
who believes as I do that 
tipping is a evil will try to 
prevent its spread to new services—to 
laundromat operators, service-station at- 
tendants, We've got to stop 
it somewhere and we, the paying public, 
are the ones to do it. 


Everyone 
necessary 


and so on. 


A New Approach to International Service 


(Continued from page 16] 


that favorable can be 
Rotarians travelling as indi- 
viduals, but since it is that 
contact be made with larger numbers, 
organization in country 
communicate directly with its 
After group 
letters should 


notice contacts 
made by 
desirable 
a craft one 
should 
counterpart 
contacts are established, 
be exchanged among such associations 
telling about their respective activities 
and the problems on which they 
working, and soon there is growth in 
world fellowship among those in the 
same craft in different countries. 

The third step arises out of the dif- 
national busi- 
different 


elsewhere. 


are 


ferences in standards of 


ness practices in countries. 


it is rather 
among 


Owing to these differences, 
difficult to coéperation 
businessmen in different nations for Ro- 
tary’s objective—a world fellowship. Be- 


secure 


fore any coéperation is possible, these 
differences in business practice must be 
ironed out. A small beginning can be 
when craftsmen who buy or sell 


their products to each other 


made 
agree on a 
simple statement of standards of busi 
ness practice to regulate their individual 
transactions, 
known, 


Such agreements, beco 
will crafts- 


relations 


influence other 
commercial 
to do the same. 

satisfaction ‘result, as 
undoubtedly will, craftsmen all 


ing 
men who have 
with each other 

If success and 
they 
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“Oh, you banks think you're so smart!” 


the 
fulness of 


over world will be taught the use- 


standarcization of business 

The information may be new 
countries, but the ideas 
common knowledge, a great 
field of opportunity will be opened for 
achievement. In the future it is not un- 
thinkable that craft associations in dif- 
ferent countries may adopt complete in- 
ternational codes of standards covering 
all the relations which are common to 
all businesses. If this be done, one of 
the stumbling blocks in the way of 
world fellowship will no longer menace 
the outcome, and the groundwork will 
be laid for the adoption of international 


practices, 
In some once 


become 


codes of standards of correct practice 

A distinct contributing influence can 
be made to the three outlined 
Rotarians attending interna- 
working on Govern- 


steps 
above by 
tional meetings, 


ment committees or commissions, or 


travelling national boundaries. 


Every contact of Rotarians will provide 


across 


in opportunity to encourage and foster 
international craft associations, the writ- 
ing of international codes of standards 


of correct practice, and ultimately a 
world fellowship. 
The 


lowship 


Rotary movement to extend fel- 
among the thousand 
national 


many 


members in craft associations 
include 


Newly 


can gradually be extended to 
activities to promote world peace 
established international craft associa- 
tions can be made a potent force in aid- 
ing peace among peoples, but it should 
be remembered that a world fellowship 
“condition world 
In this confused world it may be 


approach to the fourth 


is a precedent” to 
peace 
that this 
avenue of service will become Rotary’s 
opportunity to further the brotherhood 


new 


of man. Unquestionably the great de- 

sire of all peoples is for world peace. 
Peaceful relations among nations and 

established by 


sovereignties can be 


agreements or treaties, but continued 
abiding peace—-the real peace for which 
hearts and minds are seeking—is abso- 
the establishment 


among the people themselves 


lutely contingent on 
of peace 
in every political unit on earth 

Ethical codes of business emphasized 
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To the $5,000 Man who wants to make $10,000 or more a year 


A year goes by quickly—so quickly that 
the average man is not discouraged to find 
himself at the end just about where he was 
at the beginning. 

But, suddenly, middle-age arrives; he 
awakes to the startling realization that he 
has been trapped by mediocrity . . . by 
half-way success. 


The big jobs and big salaries which only 
yesterday seemed possible of accomplish 
ment now appear remote and unobtainable. 
The future that held great promise no longer 
exists. 

Look back over your own business career. 
Have you made as much progress as you are 
capable of making? Are you adding to your 
knowledge of business fundamentals each 
day? Or are you, too, lying back contentedly 
waiting for the success that will never come? 





Men who sincerely want to get out of the 
“trap” can turn to the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute with great hope. Over a period of 
thirty-nine years, the Institute has re-kindled 
the ambiti of th ds of men, and has 
enabled them to turn their dreams of success 
into actual achievements. 





Send for Forging Ahead in Business” 

It is one of the fascinating delights of 
business to see what a single year can do in 
the lives of ambitious men working under 
sy ic guidance. The Institute works no 
miracles, but it does provide a program so 
complete and scientific that each day carries 
subscribers closer to their goal. 

That program is outlined in a 64-page 
booklet aptly titled “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness”. It was written for mature men only; 
men who seek —not a magic formula— but 
a sound, realistic approach to the problems 
they face in trying to improve their posi- 
tions and increase their incomes. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in 
Business” for the simple reason that it is 
worth only what you make it worth. Some 
men glance through it, and toss it aside. 
Others have found a fortune in its pages. 

If you are willing to devote one short 
evening to the study of a plan that has 
meant rapid progress to thousands of execu- 
tives, send for “Forging Ahead in Business” 
today. Fill out and return the coupon 
below; your complimentary copy will be 
mailed to you promptly 








f 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE!) 


Dept. 828, 71 West 23rd Street 


New York 10, N. Y. mi 


In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 828, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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GOING | and spread around the world will greatly Service is the rent we pay for the 
| stimulate the thinking of people toward space we occupy. Let’s pay the rent 
peaceful relations. When international more bountifully through the crafts cor- 

TO standardization of business conduct be- responding with our classification in 
comes an actuality and its rules are of Rotary. 

MEXICO? world-wide recognition and _ enforce- Here’s to Rotary—parliament of busi- 
ment, one of the most serious under- ness today—possible aid to world peace 
lying causes of envy and mistrust among’ of the morrow. My Rotary—your Ro- 

bl nations and enmities among people can _tary—international Rotary. God give it 
oa Beery Pll fF tag 4 be permanently removed more power! 

Mexico . . . More to see! . . . Citrus 

groves ... Palm trees . . . Modern ac- 

ee: PP ay Mexico infor- a ’ 

mation booth to help Rotarians. Hi t h T Cc Cl b 

Make up Rotary within easy driving ai t e ee-to- up ut ° 
distance of McAllen any week day! 





Write for free Mexico highway map, 
currency exchange rate card, and list of 
hotels and courts. 


Rotary Convention Committee of the 
McALLEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


McAllen, Texas 


FRIEND ROTARIANS 
HOUOQUTUOUUUANAOGAOUEEOUUUUAGAAAOOEEEUUUAAA AAT 


» W HETHER IT is high skill or high jinx, it’s 
’ a rare occurrence for any golfer to drive that 
ball from tee—plop!—into the cup. But here 


are 20 Rotarians who have done it. Two of 
them are three-time one-shotters. One of them 
. is several times a great-grandfather. And all 


are now dutifully enrolled in THE Rorarian’s 
Hole-in-One Club. 








When you drive to Mexico City 
for a vacation or on business, your 
United States auto insurance policy (1) Joseph S. Faulconer, Ashland, Ky., Belle 


® lid i ° ° ; fonte G. C., 175 yds.; ¢2) Clarence J. Youker, 
is not valid in Mexico. It is necessary Dolgeville, N. Y., Lake Placid G. C., 127 yds.; (3) 


to have a Mexican policy in order to Leonard Lundquist, Melewedl Mich. Ov Wo Seen 
. C. C., Allegan, Mich., 142 yds.; (4) Edward C. Blom, 
be properly insured. Fredonia, } ’, Grandview C. C., Des Moines, 
Anglo-Mexicana is bonded and lowa, 135 yds., and Shorewood CS. & Dunkirk, 
li d b h S f T | i a > (twice); (5) Thomas L. Ferguson, 
icense' y the tate o exas In- Lethbridge, Alta., Canada, Kaslo G. and C. C., Brit 
surance Department. It is Mexico's ish Columbia, 146 yds 
oldest and largest group of com- : ; (6) Lionel V. MacDuff, Lynn, Mass., Salem C. C., 
panies. We invite you to contact us 3 130 yds.; (7) Arthur W. Drake, Newark, N. J., 
f li £ Analo-Mext Baltusrol G. C., Springfield, N. J., 175 yds.; (8) 
or a list o ngio-Mexicana agents Arthur G. LaMontagne, Palmer, Mass., Quaboag C 
who will furnish you free of charge C., Monson, Mass., 215 yds.; (9) Edwin T. Dark, 
e ° Pp Siler City, N. C., Sedgefield C. C., Greensboro, N. C., 
information about your trip and 147 yds.; (10) Ralph Blasingame, State College, 


assist you along the route. Pa., Centre Hills C. C., 130 yds.; (11) William R 
Young, State College, Pa., Centre Hills C. C., 130 


ds. 
H.L.DAVIS&SON . 

(12) J. Ardagh Scythes, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
509 San Pedro Ormond Beach G. C Ormond Beach, Fla., 213 ney 
(13) Anton R. J. Friedmann, Troy, Ohio, Troy 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS § Cc. C., 110 yds.; (14) Vincent Romano, Van Dyke, 
| ' Mich., Maple Lane G. C., Warren, Mich., 135 yds.; 
T (15) Howard M. Down, Vineland, N. J., Sebascc 
exas Genera Agents Estates C C, Maine, 163 yds.; (16) Arno O. Witt, 
for West Chester, Pa., West Chester G. and C. C., 120 
yds 


(17) Andrew J. H. Spark, Frankston, Vic., Aus 
CIA. GRAL. ANGLO-MEXICANA tralia, Apollo Bay G. C., 125 yds.; (18) F. O. Lam- 
bert, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa, Maritzburg 
DE SEGUROS, Ss. A. 3. C., 137 yds.. and Umkomaas G. C., 132 and 135 
MEXICO, D. F. s.; (19 and 20) Hubert Edwin Jefferies and Eric 
Marshall, both of Margate, South Africa, holed out 
in one on the same course and same hole—South 

broom G. C., 114 yds 


Clik GRAL 











5) DeJourdan; (7) Lainson 8) Murphy ( Turofsky 15) Thomas is) Murray 
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had a grand time together. I found 
let 


a lot about Texas and the people. LIDAY L VING 
olland was never too tired to an- FOR HO | IN SWITZERLAND 
my questions. Not only that, but 
laimed that no one has seen the 
United States until he has seen the 
Rocky Mountains and she made it a 
point to take me there! I agree with 
her. I could not get enough of the colors 
and the views in the huge mountains of 
Colorado 
I also became acquainted with nearly 
everybody in Perryton, especially the 
nbers of the Rotary Club. I was 
isked to give a speech for the 
They all listened very attentively 
en't critical at all. In fact, they 
ne to Pampa, Texas, for an ex- 
hange program. There I met another 
Rotarian, who heard about my financial 
1 and who “gave back the $25” as 
but in the form of two $20 
most grateful 
I have returned home, I 
Mrs. Holland credit for 
in her way, quite a lot for 
international understanding 
to thank Rotary, to which 


Me. 
already owed many | fi m Snow-lanning 30° in the shade, 80° in the sun! You can’t 
BoM agg pretiige 10 miss a healthy Alpine glow, whether you ski, 
‘ vies sleigh or just ride the chairlift! And only $39.50 a week pays for so much fun 
| —fabulous meals, spotless rooms, spectating, sports—even tipping is included! 


F | 


Poetic Query Answered 
jy J. Reape McCrory, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Lo md, Colorado 
yped Gears for March I noted 
ry by Anna M. Carroll as to 
s called dough I submit 
1g answer—also written in 
in the hope that it will sat- 


why they call 
so e call jac 
and when it goes 


e bac 


too, that very thir 
y brains, indeed 
just call it dougl 
thing that you need (knead) 
too, I’ve learned long since, 
4¥ long for both 
ver has 


and loaf 


t you call it 


you u 


‘Heart of Rotary’ Questioned S “Tannin Balmy lake beaches lie nestled under breath-taking 
ay Watven ¢). SAGRaTS, Hetarten to un mountains. Just look at a map—you'll see that Swit- 
m, Penneyiventa zerland is the crossroads of Europe—combining the best of all the Continent. 

| was greatly interested in The Beat- | No wonder Switzerland has played host to the world for centuries! 
ing Heart of Rotary, by William Clayton 


Bower [THE Rotarian for January], in 


ce 


which he states that creative fellowship 
is the “heart of Rotary.” Far be it from 
me an ordinary layman—to offer criti- 
cism of the writings of a professor of 
sociology, so I am only suggesting that 








I think the professor has confused a 

basic product of Rotary with the origi- 10 West 49th St., New York 20, N. ¥. 661 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
nal motive force. There must have been 
and still is in this thing we call Rotary 


| 
something more powerful and more en- THE MAN TO KNOW BEFORE YOU GO IS YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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STANDARD STOCK FORMS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED SNAP-APART SETS 


CHECK BILLS OF LADING 1 
LIST INVOICE SETS 0 
PURCHASE ORDER SETS 
AND SALES ORDER SETS | 
WRITE RECEIVING REPORT 
FOR |} REQUISITION FORM 
SAMPLES | CORRESPONDENCE SETS 
W-2 TAX FORMS 
AND | NEW! VISITOR PASSES FOR 
PRICES | MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
IMPRINTED WITH YOUR NAME, ETC 
10-DAY SHIPMENT—LOW PRICES 


ALFRED ALLENWATTSCO., INC. 


214 William St, New York 38, N. Y. 


Plants: New York City. 


Newark, N. 4d., Belleville, N. J. 


at Lower Cost! 


hmproved- 
PREFAR 


WOOD SHELVING 


NO NAILS-NO SCREWS 
Set it up without tools 


Learn all about this sturdy, 
easily erected, economical 
shelving for permanent rec- 
ord storage 

Completely prefabricated of 
precision cut Ponderosa pine, 
with factory applied metal in- 
terlocking brackets. Measures 
76" x 42° x 24". Each of six 
shelves are adjustable 1” up or 
down. 

Extension units lock to 
starter unit making infinite 
linear shelving or back-to-back 
island shelving. 

CLIP THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
for details and the name o' 
your local dealer. 


Just a few 
REPEAT USERS: 
Aluminum Co. 
of America 
Fansteel 
Metallurgical 
Corporation 
Halliburton 
Oil Well 
Cementing Co. 
Perfect Circle 
Corporation 
United States 
Rubber Co. 





BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. * Chicago 5, Ill. 


| Club called Hamilton. 


during than even “creative fellowship.” 
I believe it to be the service motive, the 
urge which exists in every red-blooded 
man, to give to the world and his fellow- 
men more of service than he gets. In 
other words, it is to be giving rather 
than getting. 

We read in the Bible among the writ- 
ings of Paul, one of the greatest philos- 
ophers of all time, that there are unseen 
eternal, enduring things in the world, 
and that these eternal, enduring things 
are faith, hope, and love, three, 
and the greatest of these is love.” 

So I submit that it is the presence of 
these three enduring things—faith, hope, 
and love—in this thing we call Rotary 
that has made of it what it has become: 
one of the greatest organizations for 


“these 


good in the world. 


W hat’s in a Name? 

Asks ROBERT MACKINTOSH, Rotarian 

Chartered Quantity Surveyor 

Hamilton, Scotland 

Observing the map of the Rotary 
world in THe Rorarian for February, I 
am reminded that in practically every 
corner of that world there is a Rotary 
There are nine 
such Clubs, and my fellows and I here 
wish we knew the eight other Clubs 
better. It would be pleasant—and worth 
some. hing in international understand- 
ing—if, for example, we could all toast 
each other during a given week. Does 
the idea of such a toast appeal, fellow 
Hamiltonians of the world? If so, please 
drop me a line—and I shall essay to 
organize it. 

Eps, Note: 


is Rycroft, 27 Douglas Gardens, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


Rotarian Mackintosh’s address 
Uddingston, 


A Tree Planting Recalls a Tree 

For Karu R. KARLSON 

Former Rotarian 

Cantonment, Florida 

The photo of Rotary’s Founder, Paul 
P. Harris, planting a tree [Paul Harris 
As I Knew Him, by Harry L. Ruggles, 
Tue Rotarian for March] brings to mind 
a tree which I photographed on a recent 
business trip to New Zealand. 

This tree [see cut] was also planted 
by Paul Harris—in 1935 when he and 


A tree Paul Harris planted flourishes 
down under in Dunedin (see letter). 


his wife, Jean, visited Dunedin, New 
Zealand. He planted it in the garden of 
James Hogg, who is shown standing by 
the tree, which has flourished beauti- 
fully. Jim is Chairman of the Dunedin 
Rotary Club's International Service 
Committee. 


‘Queen's English’ Apropos 
Notes M. A. N1Ixon, 
Educator 
Palmerston 


Rotarian 


North, New Zealand 

In THe Rotarian for December, which 
landed here today, The Scratchpad Man 
used a phrase “the Queen’s English” in 
an item in By the Way. 

Coming as it does at a time when we 
are all mourning the loss of our dearly 
loved monarch and just beginning to ac 
custom to a new regime in 
which the word “Queen” replaces 
“King” in our speech, the that 
phrase has a curious and poignant in- 
terest for us. 


ourselves 


use of 


Foresight 


A maple tree grows in my neighbor’s yard. 


No one save he has guessed that it is ailing, 


But he already sees it in discard, 


So by its side, held straight within a paling, 


He plants a little maple coming on. 


It gangles like a young colt by its mother, 


All spindling trunk. 
Looks on and as they 
Father and son 


stand beside 


Vy neighbor's spindling son 


each other 


they are another pair 


Of trees in no wise different, and I know 


The mind of God 


my neighbor standing there 


With sapling son to stand when he must go. 
—IsSABELLE Bryans LONGFELLOW 
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What College for Your 
Son or Daughter? 


[Continued from page 28] 


which 
How 


that characteristic 
unmakes a good college 
it 


problem. 


of for 
nakes o1 
to short 
One 


the 


recognize on acquaintance 


] 
real | 


“listen 
talk 


whether 


is a 


must 


n” to learn what students 


‘bull 
stews too much 


about in sessions,” and 


the faculty in its own 


uices; and how completely at ease all 
with the 


and how completely at ease the students 


eachers are administration, 

with their elders. 
In the United States 

too much that makes youth distrustful 


of age 


are 
today there is 
Too many youngsters lack the 
companionship of parents or enriching 
friendships with their elders. Such boys, 
suddenly finding themselves in the com- 
of men, stiff 
withholding. This if 
into the wrong sort of college may never 


and 
carried 


become 


attitude 


pany older 


But a visitor may 
he will 


be cured there 
it 


cowlike 


eas- 


ily sense In the classrooms 


see expressions, often accom- 


cud chewing. Students 
torpid in their seats, waiting for the lec- 


panied by are 


ture to begin and end, and are startled 
rv resentful if questioned, and give un- 
yet the 
themselves are 


imaginative answers; outside 


classroom among 
that. 


eager; 


they 
In another college I find 
they interrupt 


not like 


them with ques- 


tions, and do not hesitate to disagree or 
The place is intellectually alive; 

teacher is put to it to keep a jump 
ahead. These two widely different atti- 
be 


create an atmospheric condition 


tudes can spread campus-wide—and 


May I point out that many young men 


and women “go away to college” and 


find it possible to select courses of study 


vhich require only morning classes, so 


that they may leave the campus every 


noon and not return until the next day. 
take 


office, 


This makes it possible to on 


and 
time lose more than half of 


a 


half-time job factory 


the 


in 01 
same 
what a college experience might mean. 
Grim necessity may compel such a pro- 
ram 


, but before deciding upon it they 


hould seriously consider whether a 
good trade school might not give them 
more for their money. 

One other point I must mention in de- 
fining a good college, and that is its real 
objective: what do its trustees honestly 
think it for? I be 


ve Junior attend a college whose con- 


is should sorry to 
rolling officials believe the first business 
of the 


ple within the denominational fold. 


institution is to keep young peo- 


No one in my country should dispar- 


e the church relationships of a col- 


ag 


ege. Our first colleges, and most of our 


best, were founded by the church. Their 


founders believed that it was the duty 


May, 


1952 
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MANU 


COMPANY 


RACINE 


A business man recently told u 


cause “I can’t supervise them while I’m away from home.” 


He didn’t know that through 


shares he’d obtain full time professional management of securi- 


ties representing ownership in 


a specific fund to suit his objectives and discussed the risk. 


Result? 


Mutual Funds provide a practical, personal solution 


to the investment problem 


We have a booklet that tells what these Funds are, 


how they work, what they 


BAC 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK @ CURB EXCHANGES AND 


OTHER LEADING 


. .- He now has a Mutual Funds program, with no 
away-from-home investment worries. 


| —Finest materials, experi- 
enced engineering, modern design. 


Performance—A.dd years of successful 
operation on lawns, estates, parks and 
golf courses. 


Top off with a Jacobsen engine, 
designed and built for power mower 
use — for instant starting, smooth, 
trouble-free power. 


Season with over 30 years 
of quality power mower manufacturing 
and service. 


Result — America’s favorite power 
mower. See it at your Jacobsen dealer. 


Jacobsen Estate 24 and Riding 
Sulky. Jacobsen offers six 
more reel-type mowers with 
cutting widths from 

18 to 30 inches. 


Werthington Rotary Dis<« 
Mowers ; 


Lawn mower, weed 
cutter, trimmer. Seven 
models — cutting 
widths from 18 to 

62 inches. 


FACTURING 


WISCONSIN 


s he never bought securities be- 


the purchase of Mutual Fund 


many companies. We proposed 


of thousands of investors. 


offer. Ask for booklet RO. 


SHE & CoO. 


Founded 1879 


STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


We have a branch or 


correspondent in or near your home town 
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of the church to promote education. But 
the wisest of such founders, after they 
had started a college, and got it going, 
finally bade administrators and teachers 
to go seek the truth, to the glory of God. 
Some of the 700 church-related colleges 
in this country today have not been so 
fortunate. The founding denomination 
may financially 
baby on the doorstep of the general pub- 
lic, but still may jealously watch to see 


have abandoned the 


that it remains orthodox 

My good college wil! face its moral 
without timi- 
It will not 
“indulgence in tobacco, card play- 


responsibilities not only 
dity but without hypocrisy. 
forbid 
ing, and dancing” to satisfy the parent 
church, and then explain the ban on 
tobacco to the students on the ground 
of fire hazard. As for dancing and card 
playing, still frowned upon in many col- 
leges, they seem to have no moral sig 
nificance when practiced by the faculty 
or by students off campus. No wonder 
that students look upon such rules as 
hypocrisy. 

Apron strings of still another kind 
may work harm to a college. It has 
taken some of our great State-controlled 
universities many bitter years to gain 
strength enough to fight political inter- 
ference. Whole faculties have been re- 


moved in the past because they were 


appointed under a Republican admini- 
stration and replaced by Democrats, or 
vice vers Such meddling is not so 
common as it was, but a State-controlled 
college without prestige enough to with- 
stand such pressures is one your chil- 
dren might as well avoid, since they 
have so many other safer choices. 

Even the self-perpetuating board of 
trustees of an independent institution 
may suddenly take a notion to interfere 
with educational processes, and demand 
that Professor So-and-So be dismissed be- 
cause he has given offense in high places, 
or that “dangerous doctrines shall no 
should like 


Junicr to choose a college so solidly es- 


longer be discussed.” I 


tablished in reputation that it can resist 
such demands from its own brass hats 
until they have had time for sober sec- 
ond thought. 

A bad college may be good in spots, 
and vice versa. We too easily forget 
that a college is primarily an agsemblage 
of teachers with a group of students 
gathered about them We forget this, 
because sO many barnacles have at- 
tached themselves to the hull and some 
have fattened almost to the size of the 
ship. That has been true here and 
there of athletics and fraternities and 
societies and publications. 


pov- 


“honorary” 
A college may be badly managed, 





Niner EEN Proposed Enactments 
considered at 
Rotary’s 1952 Convention in Mexico 
City, Mexico, this month had been 
announced as this issue went to press. 


and Resolutions to be 


The titles of these items of proposed 


legislation follow 


Proposed Enactments 


To provide that residence and attend- 
ance requirements shall not apply to a 
past service member who does not hold 
Club oilice. (Proposed by the 1951 Con 
ference District 160 [California].) 

To amend attendance credit provisions 
(Proposed by the Rotary Club of Ham- 
mond. La.) 

To excuse past service and senior ac- 
tive members from attendance require 
ments because of ill health or impair- 
ment. (Proposed by the Board of Dire« 
tors of Rotary International.) 

To simplify and clarify the text of 
various ptt isions of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of Rotary International 
(Proposed by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International.) 

To make the Nominating Committee 
for President of Rotary International 
more representative. (Submitted by the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Internation 
al in accordance with the instructions of 
the 1951 Convention.) 

To modify the provisions relating to 
the Nominating Committee for President 
of Rotary International. (Proposed by 
the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter 
national.) 

To modify the provisions relating to 
meetings of the Board and the transac- 
tion of business by the Board and Com 
mittees. (Proposed by the Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International.) 

To provide that a District may select 
its District Governor-Nominee through a 





Up for Action in MEXICO 


Nominating Committee for District Gov- 
ernor. (Proposed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of Rotary International.) 

To provide for an increase in per cap- 
ita tax. (Proposed by the Board of Di 
rectors of Rotary International.) 

To provide changes in the chronology 
of the District Conference and District 
Assembly (Proposed by the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International.) 

To provide for a two-year term for 
Directors of Rotary International. (Pro- 
posed by the Board of Direct@¥s of Ro- 
tary International.) 

To provide for a two-year term for Dis- 
trict Governors and RI Representatives 
in Great Britain and Ireland. (Proposed 
by the Board of Directors of Rotary In 
ternational.) 

Relating to nomination of District Gov 
ernor in a ballot-by-mail. (Proposed by 
the Rotary Club of Ahmedabad. India.) 

telating to exempting a Club from 
holding weekly meetings. (Provosed by 
the Rotary Club of Beirut, Lebanon.) 


Proposed Resolutions 

To amend Attendance Contest rules in 
order to except a past service member 
who does not hold Club office from at 
tendance requirements. (Proposed by the 
1951 Conference of District 160 [Califor 
nial.) 

To amend attendance credit provisions 
(Prot aged by the Rotary Club of Ham 
mond é 

To Wn edd the Attendance Contest rules 
relating to attendance requirements of 
past service and senior active members 
(Proposed by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International.) 

Relating to attendance of past service 
and senior active members. (Proposed by 
the Rotary Club of London, England.) 

To provide that the President of Ro 
tary International shall not be elected 
consecutively for more than one year 
from any one country. (Proposed by the 
Rotary Club of Ahmedabad, India.) 
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| erty stricken, and unaccredited by any- 
body, but in some of its classrooms 
there may be teachers who are scarcely 
aware of their own poverty, or that 
which surrounds them, so absorbed 
are they in their task and so enriched 

| do they feel by student loyalty. But 
students are not as a rule wise enough, 
and catalogues cannot tell them, how 
to choose the best teaching the place 
affords. And in any college which is 
dominated by dull routine, the chances 
are that even the best teachers may lose 
their dream of building men, and dream 
only of retirement. A college only part- 
ly good is too great a risk. 

Conversely, you may find universities 
here and there seeking “bigness” for its 
own sake, and luring students with 
“how-to-do-it” courses of study in every- 
thing from journalism to baby-sitting, 
with one overworked teacher in each 
department. Students choosing one of 
these subjects as a “major” may be re- 
quired to take several variously labelled 
courses with that one man, though a 


single course might easily acquaint them | 


with all he has to offer. 


7 | 
W HAT, then, is a good college for your 

You cannot tell by its printed mat- | 
you cannot tell by the records of its | 
gi aduates of 30 or 40 years ago; you can- | 


boy? 
ter; 


not tell by its external appearance or 
by its football teams. You cannot even 
guess with any assurance until you have 
actually felt it, looking into its class- 
rooms and its dining lounging 
rooms, and heard its table talk. For the 
true values of a college can never be 


and 


determined by its publicity releases. It | 


| is fortunate for the colleges that this is 


so; and that instead of being mauso- 


leums ,full of ancient trophies, they are | 


living 
and old, who can speak for themselves 


assemblages of persons, young 


It-is a truism that any student gains | 


an important part of his education from 
his fellows. 


when Junior will be learning from them, 
you should be assured not only of their | 


quality but their variety, wanting them 
to be not all of the same 
cial background with the same patterned 
ways of thinking. You want them, above 
all, to be honestly democratic, so that 


local or so- 


campus life will not provide a four-year 
course in snobbishness. No printed cir- 
culars can assure you of this. 

Your young folks will probably settle 
the question for themselves on curious 
fragments of evidence, but if they seek 
your counsel, you owe it to them to dis- 
cover all you can by direct contact. And 

| why not? 
a husband or wife for them, which God 
forbid, you would want to learn all you 
could about that person at firsthand. And 
your youngster’s choice of a college is 


If you were asked to choose 


almost as important to him as that, for | 


| at least four impressionable years. 


When 
| the “wre way 


to sign 
checks... 


... When a key executive spends 
hours signing checks by hand, in- 
stead of devoting that valuable 
time to important management 
problems. 

... When a high-salaried special- 





Throughout the four years | 


ist wastes his talents and energy 
on a job that a machine (the Todd 
Protectograph Check Signer) 
could do in a fraction of the time 
and with infinitely greater safety 
and control. 

A time study survey, just com- 
pleted, shows how a $15,000 a 
year executive, signing 2,000 
checks a week, is wasting $3,000 
annually for his firm. And, at the 
same time, he’s distributing 104,- 
000 “samples” of his signature to 
possible crooks and forgers. 

Send now for the Todd Time- 
Study Chart. And get the full 
facts about the Todd Signer —the 
machine that carries a two-year 
$10,000 guarantee against coun- 
terfeiting of signature plate. Mail 
the coupon now. No obligation, 
of course. 
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a>out the Todd Protectograph Signer 
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ARE YOU COMING TO THE 
1953 CONVENTION? 


Come Dress the Wells in Wirksworth 


With a Rotary Scout troop helping, 


Then write to 
LESLIE H. WILSON 
managing director 

WILSON’S CAR 
HIRE SERVICES Ltd. 
2, Ormond Yard, 
Piccadilly, London 

s.W. 1 


this English town continues a colorful custom. 


By JOHN G. HALL 


Rotarian, Wirksworth, England 


for details of Brit- 
ain’s most com- 
prehensive car 


Tis accompanying photograph [see is an art handed down from father to 

hire (self-drive or cut] shows a structure built over a well. son, and only in recent times 

pao mn ged le ot On it is a picture flower strangers been allowed to see the work 

book _ ~ ¥ | petals by a Boy Scout troop in Wirks- 
of Britain | England, 

Wirksworth is a market town 

North Midland County of Derby- 

5,000 people engage in min- 

and the manufacture of 


have 
fashioned in 
in progress. 

The some eight feet 
high and six feet wide, is covered with 
tacks, their heads protruding about a 
quarter inch. Over this surface the dec- 
a prepared clay which 
Its active Rotary has mixed daily for a week to 
ensure proper texture. 

Next the picture is drawn on strong 
the exact size of the frame. This 

But though the troop may be then carefully pressed onto 
the custom the youngsters followed in the clay. With a sharp point— 
“dressing” a well And sometimes that of a steel knitting needle 
see it for yourself if you chance to be in 
our town on June 1 of 
May 24 of 1953—the 
fondly hope Rotary can hold its annual 
international Convention in Britain or at 


worth, wooden frame, 
ns Now, 
in the 
TAXES, WOMEN shire. Its 
— HOGS ing, quarrying, 
oS Humorous talk by hosiery and 
See a Jack Major, Club, numbering 
armer, Econo- 
helped in 1948 to organize the Boy Scout 


mist, Humorist. 
cS Contocts A. B. BRIDGES troop whose handwork you see here. 


Route 1, Paducah, Ky. 











orators plaster 
tape. been 


some 20 members, 


Le 


7 ~ 


paper 








young, pattern is 





wet 





is old. you may 


—each line on the pattern is perforated 
so that the outline is left on the clay. 
The artists then commence their most 


this year or on 


strongest, handiest fold 


year in which we 


nade For banc 


or descrip 
MITCHELL MFG. 
2748 S 34th St 


COMPANY : 
Milwaukee 7, Wis least somewhere in Europe 

The origin of this tradition runs deep 

into Wirksworth’s past. For on the site 

of this community, man began to mine 

| lead at the dawn of the Age of Metals. 


later 


ADVERTISING 
a ognized Wirksworth as a source of this 
MEDIUM 


metal. And the Great Court, 
says WABASH RAILROAD 





centuries, the Romans rec- 
sarmote 
which still has formal meetings here and 
is said to be the oldest legal court still 
in existence, has decided mining claims 


over the centuries. It is no wonder, 
then, that 


origin of the 


285.000 readers of 
The Rotarian Magazine do a 


Yes... the historians over the 


traditional 


puzzle 
well-dressing 
lot of traveling. Each year custom 

initiated 


their 


these men spend 7,595,000 Some believe the Romans 
decorated 
their gods. 
drought which 


Midlands 


practice, for 
springs in 
Others tell of a 
caused havoc 


nights away from home on the they 
. and 5,700,000 nights own 


away from home on vacations. 


business . . honor of 


great 


No wonder this is a tremendous 


throughout the 


and killed cattle and crops. At 
this time, they say, Wirksworth 
one or two neighboring spots alone had 
water. So it is said that the townsfolk 
started this custom as an expression of 
At any 
practice 


: many 
market for transportation. And ‘ 1 
anc 
these men also have strong 


on the freight business 


Yet only 32% of 


influence 
of their firms. 


these top ranking executives thanksgiving for deliverance 


are reached by the combined rate, whatever its origin, the 
unbroken that 
traced over the past 160 years 
What is this art of which Wirksworth 
is so proud? 
Whitsuntide, 


“dressed” by 


circulations of the other has an history may be 
four leading business executive 


publications. | 


¢hotarian 


3S €. WACKER DR., CHICAGO F, Itt 


Each seven or eight 
. 
wells are building over 


them large wooden frames on which are 
fashioned pictures, usually of a religious 
“painted” completely with 
This petal-painting 


and 
flowers and mosses 


nature, 





58 


Typical of Wirksworth’s decorated 
wells is this one of 1949—a mosaic of 
flowers created by local Boy Scouts. 


difficult task. Following the lines etched 
clay, they fill in with flowers, 
ach blossom exactly with its 
So that the picture will not 
wilt, the “ frequently work late 
into the night of Whitsunday. On Whit- 
monday the dressed wells, a whole spec- 
Spring sunshine, 
are judged in a competition. Along with 
the contest, Wirksworth citizens 
with field and Maypole 
dancing, and other customs dating from 


into the 
matching e 
neighbor. 


dressers” 


trum of petals in the 


cele- 
brate sports, 


a long past rich in tradition. 
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The Courage to Serve 

H, M. Sevzer, M.D., Physician 

President, Rotary Club 

Lahore, Pakistan 

We Rotarians should create the first 
atmosphere of preliminary understand- 
helpfulness. We Rotarians 
poor and lost mem- 


ing and 
should help those 


bers of mankind to find out that every- 


body is in search of love and friendship 
and understanding. We Rotarians 
should that everybody 
where is ready to offer his hand to his 
brother and to become a friend. We 
Rotarians should be peace pavers for 
the peace makers. We Rotarians should 
not only want to serve, but we should 
also have the courage to serve at the 
right time in the right way. Rotary is 
a living organism; the movement grows 
with the times; 
Rotary to become a 


prove every- 


» 


bulldozer for peace. 


Vonday-Night Recipe 

S. B. Fenne, Rotarian 

Plant Pathologist 

Christiansburg-Blacksburg, Virginia 

Fellowship is something to be devel- 
oped; it doesn’t just appear 
ously. If the other fellow 
you want to be friendly, the chances are 
99 to 1 that he will respond immediately. 
Most of us are too reserved 
afraid to “let our hair down.” Why not 
try being a little more friendly every 
Monday night and see if you don’t feel 
better for the rest of the week?—From 
the Handshake of the Rotary Club of 


Christi snsbung- aad ksburg, Virginia 


‘Rotary As I See It? 
CHARLES BLANCHARD, Hon. 
Retired Retail Stationer 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

When I first became a Rotarian—back 
in 1915—I was inclined to be what they 
call a little pigheaded. My opinions about 
things mine and could not be 
changed. But as time went on, listening 
to the many speakers and mixing with 
business and professional men of every 


Rotarian 


were 


the actual times require | 





spontane- | 
realizes that | 


and are | 





a, Na American Plan; (Bu.) a a Plans 
Rotary Meets; (8S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


ENGLAND 


LONDON 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 
don's most favoured Hotels. Many bedrooms with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday. 





SSS. RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Road 
ag modernized, nearly all rooms ~~ —- 
| Westminster Rotary Club meets every Th 


| MEXICO 


} TAXCO—HOTEL DE LA BORDA. Mexico's most interesting 
city. Me ye Amer. cuisine. 7 tions: Oficina en 
Mex: Gante 4-605. Rates: Am. Pesos up per 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


RMING: 
tion Lyf Bae 

Modera' 

ARIZONA 
TUCSON—PIONEER MOTEL. 


J. M. Proctor, Manager. rates: Summer. 83 
Winter $5-$15. WM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 








| FLORIDA 


700 ROOMS 
THE PALACE HOTEL \ 


Edmond A. Rieder, Gen. Mgr. 








Answers to Klub Quiz on Page 48 


|. Farm to city (page 8). 2. There 
will be no afternoon sessions (page 20). 
3. Increased clarity in communication 
(page 17). 4. Rotary's Vocational Serv- 
ice program (page 14). 5. Cowley Man- 
or in the Cotswold Hills (page 24). 6. 
An atmosphere conducive to study (page 
26). 7. They mark Boys and Girls Week 
(page 10). 8. Check ‘phone book for in- 
teresting places (page 30). 9%. 3,500 
(page 19). 10. Centuries old (page 12). 











DOWNTOWN TERMINAL ALL AIRLINES MI AMI) 
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parameter cg ol 
MiAMI_ALHAM i: 119 A £. 2nd St. ~dern 
ts. Tamity hotels Fr Es, a) lines 2 


| menage Ae Of nore, | 
in every 

“Cc. V."" Meeks. Mani w~< Mo 

GEORGIA 

pS aly age agg ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid 
the dow section 


. A ler Hotel. A. J. 
y. Manager. Moderate rates. RM Monday, 12:30. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
fer over years 
. 


12:15 


Structure— 


Modern, Fire; 
m—Concerts Bunday ‘kvenings. 








7 A, 
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LOUISIANA 
wow omgane st. CHARLES. Accousmogations for 1,000 
re, Dinkier Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice 
. & Mgr. Moderate rates. hi ed.. 12:15. 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; ‘3 blocks trom’ e! sither depot. 
Neil R, Messick, General Manager. KM Friday, 12:1 
OHIO 
CINCINNATI — suenaven GIBSON. 
1000 rooms—1000 batt: 
conditioned. Mark 


Cincinnati's largest, 

*. and some rooms air- 

Schmidt, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 

yt a gn 1,000 rooms with 
te; centri 


downtown nontien, Palmer 
by, 7. General Maneger. KM Monday, 12:00. 
OREGON 
gacqn_wers AY MARION. Most modern 124 Ln Hotel in 
ber a: a — Low 
RM Wed. 12 noon. c 


PENNSYLVANIA 

smorwares 7— res ig 4 x THe wit. America's 
unique honeymoon “Three Honeymoon Vians’ 

and other ders, i you you Sentien dates. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Lan yh ge, agg aby gen sane 9 pores. 
Sorel esnnestions. Tr Tues. 12:00. "TC. Deve 


Soe. or 
venien' Cy 
"Gen. 
TENNESSEE 

memenrs—Novel. Pgppeey. South's Fpneet--One 


“The 
of America’s Best," 625 rooms bite bath. downtow 
tion, sir “conditioned.” *h Tues.. 15. 





in this directory. 





TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 
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TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 


SPEECHES recasteoanes 


{ prepared 
talks for all general purposes = nt free oe reques 


PROGRAMS 82. Ladies” Night Program ‘33 

Hest Club and Lodge Stunts, $2 thers 

JOKES = itor Gulge: $2. i Stories, 83. 
wap hu REFERENCE LIBRARY 

1468 W. 9th S Cleveland 13, Ohio e 
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Steck Your Lakes and Ponds 
BASS—BREAM—CRAPPIE 
Healthy, hardy fingerling, from select brood 
stock. Bred to live, grow and FIGHT. LIVE 
aa et yy GUARANTEED any express station 

in U.S.A. 
Write for Price and Information NOW! 
M RE 


EVE 
BOX 238 CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


mw avteace oF TQ22AN HOUR” 


idget Miracle 


with | Science’ & New Mi 
Presto Fire Extinguisher 

says WF. Wydailis, Ohio 
Many otherp ‘enna ‘” up’ —ac 


ar- 
s fi m $3 
gatic » heriite snacetrion, 
st 16th Street Now Yor 


Write For 

Catalog 
DIRECT PRICES TO ORGANIZATIONS 
CLUBS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, etc. 


Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exciusively By | 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
“HURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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classification, I began to find that the 
other fellow’s point of view gave me 
food for thought. I found that I was 
learning every day; consequently, I at- 
tended every meeting possible. Now I 
am convinced that the greatest educa- 
tion I ever got came as a result of my 
membership in my Rotary Club. 

My membership gave me the oppor- 
tunity to do my share of community 
work, and in this I found a lot of pleas- 
ure. I got a lot more out of Rotary 
than I put in. This I think applies to 
any organization, whether it be your 
church, lodge, or service club. 


Will Rotary Follow the Bison? 
CHARLES G. TENNENT, Rotarian 
Nurseryman 
Asheville, North Carolina 

Where are the great herds of Ameri- 
can bison that once roamed the Western 
plains—as many as half a million in one 
herd? 

Where are the flocks of 
pigeons that once darkened the 
tucky skies a few decades ago? 

Where are the millions of stately 
chestnut trees that occupied a substan- 
tial area of our timberlands only yester- 
day? 

A few hundred bison are now living 
in the national parks and game pre- 
serves—a $1,000 reward still awaits any- 
one who can give information leading 
to the location of just one live passen- 
ger pigeon—and the chestnuts are all 
gone, and some of the animals that fed 
upon the nuts, 

And Rotary would follow the same 
path if it were only a physical thing . 
and it will follow the bison and the pas- 
senger pigeon and the chestnut tree if it 
ever fails its purpose or forgets its mis- 
sion in a world desperately in need of 
friendly service. 

Thank God, there is more to Rotary 
than so many Clubs and so many mem- 
bers and so big an administrative or- 
ganization. 

Behind this great and growing move- 
ment is a simple ideal—the ideal of serv- 
ice—which is just being thoughtful of 
and helpful to others.—From a District 
Assembly address. 


passenger 
Ken- 


A Job for the Individual 

ANDREW Gross, Rotarian 

Personnel Director, Sugar Company 

Kauai, Hawaii 

As I understand it, every Rotarian 
has the personal responsibility to en- 
courage his business or profession to 
develop higher ethical standards. A Ro- 
tarian once stood before his fellows and 
said, “It is my duty to say to you in all 
earnestness and candor that unless you 
are carrying back to your craft, your 
trade association, or your professional 
group the ideas, the precepts, and the 
high standards embodied in Rotary, you 
should resign.” That's firm language. 
It puts the job squarely up to the indi- 
vidual. ... We face tremendous chal- 
lenges in the days ahead. How we an- 
swer them may depend upon what we 
believe about some simple things. Put- 
ting into practice our ideal of service 


is not difficult—what is difficult is for 
us to make the start: on the level of the 
individual Rotarian, our Club, or our 
i an address before the 
Rotary Club of West Kauai, Hawaii 
Higher Living Standards Needed 

At Has KHwWaJsa NAZIMUDDIN 

Governor General of Pakistan 

The number of times nations have 
coéperated for their common good is far 
larger than when they have disagreed. 
The cases of agreement are not so well 
known because they are not always sen- 
sational and do not hit the headlines. 
All the same, there is good work being 
done all the time in international coép 
eration, in cultural exchange programs, 
and in the exchange of goods and skills 
If, however, one looks closely, one 
discovers that it is not so new after all. 
As early as 1306, a French jurist, Pierre 
Dubois by name, had a plan for the uni 
fication of Christendom with one mon 
arch, and a general council represent- 
ing all States—pledged to submit their 
differences to a tribunal for arbitration. 
This concept has found many more ex- 
ponents through the centuries, but it 
has so far remained a pious hope be- 
cause every country in the world has 
not been able to play its full part in the 





Rotary Foundation 
Contributions 


By mid-March, 28 additional Ro- 
tary Clubs had made contributions 
to the Rotary Foundation on the 
basis of $10 or more per member. 
This brought the total number of 
100 percent Clubs to 2,577. Since 
July 1, 1951, Rotary Foundation 
contributions had exceeded $199,- 
000. The latest contributors (with 
numbers in parentheses indicating 
membership) : 

ARGENTINA 
Tres Arroyos (25). 
AUSTRALIA 
Hamilton (37). 
BRAZIL 
Campinas (54). 
ENGLAND 
Reading (70). 
JAPAN 

Okazaki (25). 

NEW ZEALAND 

Cambridge (34). 

PAKISTAN 

Lahore (55). 

UNITED STATES 

Lincoln, Calif. (40); Wayzata, 
Minn. (34); Northfield, Vt. (27); 
Dilworth, N. C. (43); Stillwater, 
Minn. (57); New Prague, Minn. 
(29); Hagerstown, Ind. (62); Han- 
nibal, Mo. (71); Madisonville, Ky. 
(68); Montrose, Colo. (52); Marlin, 
Tex. (58); McGregor, Tex. (44); 
Croswell, Mich. (33); Limon, Colo. 
(23); Chester, Vt. (30); Mount 
Penn, Pa. (27); Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
(22); Marion, Ill. (55); Marietta, 
Ohio (74); Mount Shasta, Calif. 
(18); Nimmonsburg, N. Y. (29). 

URUGUAY 

Melo (25). 
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| family of nations. To play that part, 
STO a LI C Kl q G is necessary that each country should be 
able to attain that minimum standard of ead for 


material progress which makes it an 


ERY EL PES! | , equal partner of those which are techni- ie EW B R U | SWI CK 
cally more advanced. It is only then | 


ER that all countries of the world can make 
MAGIC malt A a balanced contribution to international 
MOISTENS & b pS well-being. —From an address before the 
Rotary Club of Karachi, Pakistan. 
17-16) y ub of Karachi, Pakistan 


Bde 
ENVELOPES “op I Am Rotary 
, Tuomas J. HENDERSON, Rotarian 

in 1 quick stroke Insurance Underwriter 

4 Yanceyville, North Carolina 
The messiest chore in , > is ‘ld— 
ben pe verges 2 Seog | My field is the round wor ld 
magic with the new Magic I am the spirit of “Service above 
Mailer. It's a terrific time-and- Self” — 


trouble sover for every office—handy ? 
for ene envelope or, 1,000. Jost zip the I am the proponent of the maxim of 
envelope through oa: it's ready. ri . — 3 MW 7 Serve 
TRY fT FREE fee YOUR OFFICE] SEND NO evi liv ing: He Profits Most Who Serves 
dust write us on your rye oa ne bed sagark.-y Best” — 
@ Magic Mailer postpaid. Use it for a wee | — ar sthics . 7 
mee bs my Oa sort with i feet solute ft ond I am the exe mplar of ethical conduct 
we'll cance he charge! Otherwise, send us only $6.95. and human idealisms— 
oes into some snvalope gue, You A sedis ete | _ I am the exponent of the gospel of the 
om eon long st yo ae | “brotherhood of man”— 
+ tl MA LDON MFG. I am the personification of the friend- 
ships of business and _ professional 
men— 

I am the standard bearer of the ban- 
ner of community service and civic up- | Pack your bags . . . gather up your family 
lift— i , ... and head for the friendliest vacation 

I am the unofficial spokesman of na- you have ever had in this beautiful 

tions and races of every clime— ‘summer-land’ beside the sea. 
I am the language of universal good- | Bright sunny days filled with new and 


will and kindly, helpful interest— different places to see ... an experience 
I am the songster of joy, laughter, | the whole family will love! 
‘4 hi ‘ | See the famous Hopewell Rocks, weird 


sunshine, and play— ‘ ‘ 
I am the friend of youth and its pa- ‘ormations carved by nature... the fas- 


EXEC UTIVES tron in every endeavor to set true and | cinating ond mystifying Magnetic Hill be 

vie’ : : Moncton where water seems to run up hill 

straight the rudder of life— ... the world-famous Reversing Falls at 

I am the enemy of hatred, spite, jeal- | Saint John... and a whole list of ‘musts’ 
ousy, covetousness, greed, and war— in friendly New Brunswick Canada. 


« 
The Rotarian I am a messenger to all men of all | 
nations, carrying the teachings of the Write for free | oklets 
only Golden Rule: “Do unto others as ye Fill in this ¢ cihaaall tee 
would that others do to you"”— 


3? 5% I am faith and hope and love in the 
e lexicon of life— R-524 
DoF evel — 
nada. 
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I am Rotary. The Dirrnewick 
are reached by the Mew on NB., Con 
— four so net Freedom .. . an Obligation Nome 
Cneseiee Peaneanens Epwarp A. Martin, Mortician Address 
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& President, Rotary Club 
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Grand Junction, Colorado | 
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And, remember, these Ro Freedom for the individual implies a | pRUNS 


tarian subscribers are busi 
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ness leaders. Every one is aspen 8: “ = 


: or “re Cé , s rx 
either a corporate official, others. There can be no such thing as 
owner, partner, or key execu unlicensed liberty so long as there are 
tive. They’re the men who two persons who are aware of each 
buy or influence buying for other’s existence. Mere obedience to law 
their businesses, their homes is not enough to preserve liberty. There 
= er gt seg — must be the spirit as well as the letter 

ave what it takes to buy of the law in its observance. 
what you sell. 


e ‘Man Has Only His Brother’ 
To reach this important audience Pote SARASIN, Senator 
Chief Representative from Thailand 


You MUST USE to U. N. Commission in Korea 


Wherein lies our way to salvation? 


= . 
The Rotarian I submit that we should look more and 
more to the direction of a universal 


es brotherhood founded on the principles 
of individual freedom, justice, and wel- 0 rd 
fare for all. For in the manner of a 
saying in Thailand, my country, the 

35 East Wacker Drive truth is undeniable that for its safety A-! COMPOSITION CO. 


a Chicago 1, Hlinois | even the crocodile has the marsh and 
| river, the tiger the jungle; but man has 
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4 you've never tested Squier’s 100% Pure Grade 
A, Vermont Maple Syrup, you've never really 
enjoyed “the sweet o° the yeor". So here's 
your opportunity. Send 25¢ (to cover costs of 
packing and mailing), and we'll send you oa 
breokfast-size sample of this precious liquid — 
with complete instructions for ordering more. 
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only his brother men to rely on for sal- 
vation. We must prosecute our labors 
for the cause of international peace un- 
der the guidance of those words of wis- 
dom—that is to say, with strength in 
our arms, truth on our lips, and clean- 
ness in our hearts.—F'rom an address be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Seoul, Korea. 


Re: Sizzle Selling 
Cuas, O. STEPHAN, Rotarian 
Plumbing-Company Owner 

Pueblo, Colorado 

Never in the history of the world have 
we needed Rotary as we do today. But 
it seems that we are building member- 
ships, not Rotarians. New members 
lose interest soon if they are not taken 
over by older members and taught the 
true meaning of Rotary. Someone has 
said, “Don’t sell the steak, sell the siz- 
zle.” 

I wonder if we are selling the sizzle 
in Rotary? I begin to think we aren't 
as I see good men on the outside instead 
of inside the Rotary family. Our Clubs 
should be places where such men want 
to come—places where the most good 


can be done, but not places where men 
pursue their selfish interests. Let’s 
build Rotarians and not just members. 
Let’s put the “sizzle in the steak”—and 
sell it! 


A Choice Must Be Made 
Perry EDWARD NUSSBAUM, 
Rabbi 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

The 20th Century is still confronted 
with the challenge of definition: What 
is man? And, accepting the challenge, 
how dare anyone who wants to be pre- 
served claim exemption? If the Com- 
munist idea wins out, there is no future 
for man. Especially since we have 
grown up with the belief that his future 
is bound up with man’s natural right to 
make his own choice between good and 
evil. If he is to mean anything at all to 
himself, he must make that choice. In 
fact, we insist that he has to choose be- 
tween right and wrong if man is to stay 
part of humanity. He is a rational and 
moral being; he is personally responsi- 
ble only to his God.—From a Rotary 

Club address. 


Rotarian 


Senior Active Membership 


_™ of the ways in which Rotary 
Clubs not only increase their member- 
ship, but also add younger men to their 
rosters is through the use of a form of 
membership known as “senior active.” 
Rotary’s Board of Directors recently 
urged increased use of this category of 
membership. Its requirements and ad- 
vantages can be summed up thus: 

Any active member who fulfills any 
one of the following requirements may, 
at his option, active 
member by notifying his Club Secretary 
of his intention to do so: 

1. If he has been an active member of 
one or more Rotary Clubs for a total of 
15 or more years (not con- 
secutive years). 

2. If he is 65 years of age and has been 


become a senior 


necessarily 


an active member of one or more Rotary 
Clubs for a total of five years. or 
(not necessarily consecutive years). 


more 


3. If he is a present or past officer of 
Rotary International. 

Or, any Rotary Club may, 
elect to senior membership any 
former member of any Rotary Club who 
fulfills either of the following qualifica- 
tions: 

1. Formerly 
bership in a Rotary Club. 

2. Was eligible to senior active mem- 
bership at the time he 
member of a Rotary Club. 

Whether a member transfers from ac- 
tive to senior active membership at his 
option, or a Club elects him at its option, 


at its option, 


active 


held senior active mem- 


ceased to be a 


A Little Lesson in Rotary 


is a matter of procedure between the 
individual Rotarian and his Club. How 
ever, if an active member terminates his 
membership and later desires to become 
active member in his former 
Club, or another Club, he can do so 
only at the option of the Club. If he 
makes the transfer while holding active 
membership, then the decision is solely 


a senior 


his. 

A senior active member shall have all 
the rights, privileges, and responsibili- 
ties of an active member, except that he 
shall not be considered as representing 
professional classifica- 
transfers 


any business or 
When an active member 
to senior active membership, the Club 
may then admit into its membership an 
adult male person in the business or 
professional classification in which such 
member may be engaged 

The membership of an elected senior 
active member shall automatically 
minate if and when he ceases to reside 
within the territorial limits of the Club 
in which he holds senior active member- 
ship, or within the residential territory 
recognized as the suburbs adjacent to 
the city in which the Club is located. 

Every Rotary Club needs all the wor- 
thy and qualified men—both young and 
old—it can get. The use of senior active 
membership helps to maintain this bal- 
ance, and also enables Clubs to increase 
the number of workers for the better 
ment of their communities and the 
thering of the Rotary program. 


tion. 


senior active 


ter- 
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HOBB 


THE hobby of RoTaRIAN WALTER F. 
WILLcox, of Ithaca, New York, has sev- 
eral rewarding aspects: it’s healthful, it 
in touch with Nature, and he 
y of his friends while follow- 
of these friends is R. N. HAL- 
Ithaca who 
story 


h eeps him 
meets man 

One 
Rotarian, 


VERSON, a fellow 


tells the whole 
\ MAN who has walked around the 
world since passing his 79th birthday is 
WALTER F. WILLcox. Before you con- 
jure up visions of him trudging along 
roadways, however, let me 
say that he has accomplished this feat 
only in terms of miles covered. But a 
feat it is, nevertheless, and behind it is 
an 11-year-old hobby. 

Back in 1940, PRoFEssor WILLCOx, now 
91 and retired from the at Cor- 
nell University, began taking long walks 
because he believes “it is good for you.” 
For the next 11 years—until 1950—he 
paced off about six miles a day. He cut 
his mileage down that year to five a day 
when he realized that his footwork in- 
side his was adding more to the 
total than he had figured. 

With the Professor getting around as 
he does, I frequently meet him 
where I live and in other 

Not long ago I caught 
him walking at a clip 
Stewart Avenue. I increased my 
stride, alongside him, and we be- 
gan chatting and enjoying the fresh air. 

“How do you keep track of the miles 
asked 
of my mileage I 
give me the correct dis- 
replied. 
pulled out of his pocket a 
watchlike instrument that measures dis- 
tances walked, By means of an oscillat- 
ing weight, it clicks off the distance with 


the world’s 


faculty 


home 


much as 
on the 
parts of 
sight of 


street 
town 
good 
aown 
came 


you cover?” I 
“To be 


pedometer to 


sure have a 
tance,” h 
Then he 


¥ ith some 25,000 miles already behind 
him, Rotarian Willcox is shown adding 
more miles to his pedometer’s reading. 
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each step. I looked at the dial of the 
Professor’s pedometer, and for the first 
ten days of that month he had journeyed 
44 miles. 

“Five miles a day,” I commented. 
“Why, that’s 150 miles a month.” 

The Professor nodded and, after do- 
ing some quick arithmetic, I said that 
that came to about 1,800 miles a year, or 
about the distance from Ithaca to Chi- 
cago and back. 

When I asked this enthusiastic pedes- 
trian how far he had walked in recent 
years, he pulled from his pocket a little 
brown book and showed me the actual 
figures. Since 1940 to the end of 1950 
he had stridden exactly 24,438 miles! 
Adding that figure to the distance he 
had covered in 1951 gave us a total in 
excess of the distance around the world! 
The figure was 25,959 miles. 

I think that is a record of some sort— 
and the Professor is still adding to it! 


What's Your Hobby? 


No matter what it is—from antiques to 
zoography—you will enjoy it more 
have it listed here. So, if you are 
tarian or a member of a Rotarian’s family, 
write now! One request: please answer all 
correspondence the listing brings. 

Stamps: Mrs. George R. Adams (wife of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; will trade “for- 
eign” stamps), 180 Buckingham Rd., West 
Hempstead, N. Y., U.S 

Stamps: Richard Adams (9-year-old son 
of Rotarian—collects stamps; will exchange), 
180 Buckingham Rd. West Hempstead, 
N. ¥., US.A 


Playing Cards; Stamps: Dipak H. Chal- 
ishazar (17-year-old son of Rotarian—col- 
lects playing cards and jokers, and stamps; 
will exchange), c/o Himatlal K. Chalishazar, 
Shreyas Society, Ahmedabad 7, India 

Playing Cards; Stamps: Dilip H. Chal- 
ishazar (15-year-old son of Rotarian—col- 
lects playing cards and jokers, and stamps; 
will erchange), c/o Himatlal K. Chalishazar, 
Shreyas Society, Ahmedabad 7, India. 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends 

“Rajan” (13-year-old son of Roterian— 
wishes to correspond with boys and girls all 
over the world, especially in U.S.A., Switzer- 
land, United Kingdom, Australia; interested 
in stamps, picture postcards. coins, garden- 
ing), c/o K. Rama Ayyar, M.B.BS., Regd 
Medical Practitioner, Tirunelvely Town, Tir- 
unelvely, India. 

“Ranee” (15-year-old niece of Rotarian— 
would like to correspond with boys and girls 
all over Europe, especially in Switzerland 
and England, and in U.S.A.; interested in 
stamps. knitting, embroide ry, lace patterns, 
domestic science, postcards), c/o Mrs. P. S. 
Narayana Swamy, “Revathy,” 12 Station Rd., 
Kodambakkam, Madras, India. 

Nancy Morrow (J1-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires to - hange stamps with 
pen pals outside , 223 Richmond St., 
Lancaster, Ky., U.S. 

William Teoh (17- ye ar-old nephew of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen friends, especially from 
America and France; interested in collecting 
pictures of film stars, theater programs, 
movie magazines, sports), 31, Anderson Rd., 
Ipoh, Perak, Malaya 

E. S. Ramamurthi (15-year-old nephew of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pale his age; interest- 
ed in stamp collecting, sports), c/o E. 8. Siva- 
subramanyam, Tahsildhar, Dur Ai Swami- 
purm, Tirupur, India. 

Gerry P. Cummings (10-year-old-son of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with a boy 
his age in Saepzene), 44 High St., Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., U.S.A. 

—THE HoBByHorse Groom 
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MARKING PENCIL 


mM 


Thousands of grocers, drug- 
gists, hardware dealers and 
other retailers use Listo for 
pricing everything. They buy 
Listo because it gives them 
strong, clear, easy-to-read prices 
on everything in their stores 
whether it's metal, glass, cello- 
phane...or any other surface! 


Cash in on this established 
market by giving your retailer 
customers imprinted Listo pen- 
cils. For less than 25¢ your sales 
message will be read 1000 times 
a day... for months! 


Write today for full details! 


EXTRA HEAVY LEADS THAT 
DONT BREAK OR FALL OUT 
Only Listo bas the patented 
"'Grip-Type Sleeve’’ which pre- 
vents breakage, keeps leads from 
falling out. 





6 coLors 
BLACK RED 
BROWN BLUE 
GREEN YELLOW 
eres? 
mee me 


LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION 
BE Dept. R, 1925 Union Street 
J Alameda, California 


| Gentlemen: 


i Please send me full details on how we con put 
t Listo Imprinted Marking Pencils to work for us. 


NAME 

§ COMPANY 

I appress 

8 city STATE 
Baneanananananaenaand 
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My Favorite Story 
Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following is a favorite of 
Wayne H White, a Siloam 

Springs, Arkansas, Rotarian. 


Yesterday the local grocery made 
a delivery to our home. In the 
grocery sack was a box containing 
ten eggs. My wife immediately 
phoned the manager of the store 
and jokingly asked him if that ac- 
counted for the special low price 
of the eggs. She was quite amused 
when she heard him remark, “Bill, 
I've been telling you that you 
were going to keep on until you 
sent one of those boxes to some- 
one who could count.” 











The Big Haul 

If you will jiggle the “bait” around a 
bit, you'll find a fish in the following 
hyphenated words. (For example, jig- 
gle the “bait” [aye-well] and it will spell 
“walleye.”) 

1. her-sin. 2. glue-bill. 3. pie-clerk. 
4. odd-hack. 5. hold-pin. 6. tub-rot. 7. 
hard-clip. 8. rip-cape. 9. her-grin. 10. 
not-par. 11. shine-fob. 12. round-elf. 
13. fir-sshed. 14. bare-coal. 15. bali-hut. 
16. surge-not. 17. bin-too. 18. no-slam. 
19. sore-herd. 20. and-rise 

This quiz was submitted by George O 
Pommer, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Where Did They Hail From? 

People and places are closely associ 
ated in our minds. Twenty famous per- 
sons are named in the first paragraph 
below. In the second paragraph are cit- 
ies intimately associated with the peo- 
ple. Can you correctly match the person 
and the place? 

1. Shakespeare. 2. Paul 
Montcalm. 4. Brigham Young. 5. 
Selassie. 6. Samuel Johnson. 7. 
Little Flower.” 8. Marco Polo. 9. “Boss’ 
Pendergast. 10. Pericles. 11. William Al- 
lan White. 12. Benjamin Franklin. 13. 
Joan of Arc. 14. Lord Cornwallis. 15. 
Mark Twain. 16. Napoleon. 17. Julius 
Caesar. 18. Chaucer. 19. Andrew Jack- 
son. 20. Josef Stalin. 

(a) Canterbury, England. (b) Kansas 
City, Missouri. (c) Athens, Greece. (d) 
New Orleans, Louisiana. (e) Emporia, 
Kansas. (f) Stratford-on-Avon, England. 
(g) Yorktown, Virginia. (h) Rome, It- 
aly. (i) Boston, Massachusetts. (j) Han- 
nibal, Missouri. (k) Montreal, Quebec. 


Revere. 3. 
Haile 
“The 
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(1) London, England. (m) Orleans, 
France. (n) Salt Lake City, Utah. (0) 
Moscow, Russia. (p) New York, New 
York. (q) Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. (r) 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (s) Venice. 
Italy. (t) Waterloo, Belgium. 

This quiz was submitted by Paul Norton, 
of Weaverville, North Carolina 

The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column. 


Sign on a highway in Connecticut: 
“Crossroad ahead, better humor it.”— 
Rotaview, LONGView, TEXAs. 


Guest: “This party’s kinda dull. Think 
I'll leave.” 

Host: “Yes, do. That'll help some.”— 
The Scandal Sheet, GRAHAM, TEXAS. 


It you want to stay young, just asso- 
ciate with young people. If you want to 
get old in a hurry, just try to keep up 
with them.— Torrotarian, Torrincron, 
CONNECTICUT. 


Another of the filmy brained stenos 
provided a ticket to a psychiatrist for 
her employer with this one. The boss, 
cagily questioning her, asked, “How do 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's lim- 
erick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

* * 


This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
E. M. Harkness, wife of a Mullumbimby, 
Australia, Rotarian. Closing date for last 
lines to complete it: July 15. The “ten 
best" entries will receive $2. 


YOU FOR ‘52 
Said Sue, “Will you marry me, Joe? 
I'm proposing, it's leap year, you know!" 
He said," ‘Leap’ is right!" 
As he leaped out of sight, 


END OF LINE 


Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for January: 
There once was a lineman named Raff, 

Who thought safety rules were a laugh. 

One day a few volts 

Gave him some nice jolts, 


Printed in U, S. A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 


you spel! Mississippi?” She nailed him 
to the floor with this unanswerable re- 
on 


ply: “Which one, the river or the State? 
—The Rotary News, ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


In these days of uncertainty, the only 
thing you can count on is your fingers.— 
Rota-Vane, MANTUA, OHIO. 


Golfer: “Sorry to be late, boys. It was 
a toss-up whether I should come to the 
club or stay at the office, and-—well, I 
had to toss 15 times!”"—Rotater, ABILENE, 
TEXAS. 


Trusty: “I'll do everything I can, War- 
den.” 

Warden: “Well, don’t put 
out,”"—The Spokesman, VAN 
MAINE. 


yourself 
BUREN, 


“And just what are you making?” the 
visitor asked as he toured the factory. 

The worker looked at him a moment, 
shifted his tobacco quid, and said: “Dol- 
lar sixty-five an hour!"—Rota-Greene, 
GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Conscientious Member 
To duty at clubs 
I show such devotion— 
I always am first 
To second a motion. 
—C. S. KELLoGG 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
Now he's “ohm” for a time: “watt a gaff! 
(Jack Tee, member of thé Rotary 
Club of Kingston, Ontario, Canada.) 
Now his current” job's cut about half. 
Mrs. George Ruegg, wife of 
@ Pueblo, Colorado, Rotarian.) 
“W hat a laugh!" reads his bleak epitaph. 
(W. Glen Darst, Executive Secretary, 
Rotary Club of Fort Worth, Texas.) 
Now the laugh's with the rest of the staff. 
(J. Cordery, President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Hertford, England.) 
And he jumped like a frisky young calf. 
(Mrs. Ab Porter, wife of a Mea- 
ford, Ontario, Canada, Rotarian.) 
He revived with some good shandygaf. 
(Mrs. F. W. Millard, wife of 
an Ely, Nevada, Rotarian.) 
"Shocking" language on that telegraph! 
(William E. Zecher, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Lebanon, Pennsylvania.) 
Hence the rise on the accident graph. 
(Elijah Swift, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Burlington, Vermont.) 
Now his name's on a fine cenotaph. 
(Mrs. H. L. Thomas, wife of a 
Mendip, England, Rotarian.) 
And he bellowed aloud like a calf. 
(Gerald Watkins, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Rochester, New York.) 


THE ROTARIAN 





It’s Europe in 1953.1... 


44th Annual Convention, Rotary International 


At the time of the preparation of this announcement, it is planned to hold the 1953 Convention of Rotary International 
in London, England, from May 24 through May 28, and arrangements are being made accordingly. There is a possi- 


bility, however, that the Convention cannot be accommodated in London on those dates, in which case it will be held in 


France. Prompt notice will be given of any change in plans. 


Tui Board of Directors of Rotary 
International has authorized the 
North American Transportation 
Committee to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for transportation of Ro- 
tarians and their guests between 
North America and the Convention 
city. To do so, the Committee must 
know of the intentions of those who 
wish to go to Europe. Therefore, 
please fill in and mail this coupon, 
if you are considering attending the 
Convention, so that you may be sent 
additional information. 
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To the North American Transportation Committee 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


1 am interested in attending the 1953 Rotary Convention in Europe. 
My party will consist of —— persons, including myself. 
I preter to travel by C) Air () Ship 


Please send me further information. 


| 
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Name ; ; } Rotary Club 


Address City State or Province 











is half the tur! 
VU 


The experienced traveler knows what the new traveler discovers with delight... 


an ocean voyage is the gayest, most relaxing holiday in the world... 
especially aboard a Cunarder! So when you go to Europe 
whether for business or fun .. . don’t miss the sheer joy of 
a Cunard crossing... the brilliant round of activities, 
the high-spirited companionship, the spacious luxury, the glorious tonic effect 
of the clean salt air... and a gourmet’s choice of delicacies to satisfy 
your sharpened appetite. This is the life you’ll love! 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT WILL 


SERVE YOU AT NO EXTRA COST 
> 


No wonder more people prefer CUNARD 


From New York: QUEEN ELIZABETH e¢ QUEEN MARY «¢ MAURETANIA e CARONIA ¢ BRITANNIC e MEDIA e PARTHIA 
From Canada: FRANCONIA e SCYTHIA e SAMARIA « ASCANIA 





